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Garments. For the man who cannot wear cotton, ‘ Clydella” 
: Garments are indispensable for the Summer months— 
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Take Osmos for 


GOUT 


AND RHEUMATISM 


The experience of physicians proves that Osmos 
is the most effective remedy available for prevent- 
ing the formation of the poisons of Gout and 
Rheumatism, and eliminating them from the system. 
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Aperient Water 















On Sale at all Chemists and Dealers, all 
branches of Boots Cash Chemists, Taylor's 
Drug Stores, Timothy White & Co., Ltd. 
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free on receipt of postal ord?r. 
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TOOTH PASTE 
AND POWDER 


The Dentifrice of Distinction. Strongly Antiseptic. The acme of perfection in Dental 
Hygiene. 

lt cleans-teeth to perfection, making them white and pearly without the 
slightest injury to the enamel. Thatis why practically all Dentists are 
usingit. It invigorates and stimulates the circulation of the gums, thereby 
keeping them in a perfect state of freshness and health and emphasising 
their coral beauty to the utmost. Healthy gums are no less important 
than pearly teeth. 


Price, 1/3 and 7d. per Tube, and Powder Gd. and 1/- per Tin. 
A. & E. CARRERAS, LrTp. PERFUMERS. 









PURE WATER is the greatest essential for good health. 
You can be assured the water you drink is absolutely pure 
and free from all hardness and lime, if you drink only 








the purest Natural Spring Water. 


Ask also for ‘MALVERNIA” 


An alkaline sparkling Table Water— 
ideal for mixing with wines and spirits. 





When you order MALVERN TABLE WATERS, 
insist upon BURROW'’S, the only genuine 
MALVERN WATERS of world-wide 





reputation, 


Malien Water (Still) 


Bottled only at the famous ST. ANNS SPRING, MALVERN. 


Obtainable in most Clubs, Restaurants, Buffets, Hotels, etc. 


If any difficulty in obtaining please write W. & J. BURROW, Ltd., 
The Springs, Malvern: or Sales Management offices, 26, London Street, 
Paddington, London, W. "Phone : Paddington 1810. 
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along too suddenly for the needful correction to be made. The 
hot and sunny weather improvised a number of tantalising 
eddies ; in fact, to those who are versed in the art of examining 
the wind through a telescope the conditions proclaimed them- 
selves mildly adventurous. The scores certainly bear evidence 
of the difficulties experienced, for with a highest possible of 75, 
and Kynoch’s latest edition of the magnum .303 cartridge to 
shoot with, the normal performance should closely approach 70. 
Major Barnett had his own little difficulties, for his backsight 
insisted on doing things on its own during the first day’s shooting. 
Nevertheless, his own side won, as the appended scores show : 
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JUNE 22ND JUNE 23RD 
900 1000 1100 900 1000 1100 1200 
yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. uds. yds. Total, 
Major Barnett 60 56 57 .. 63 60 54 47 .«- 397 
Mr, Gecil: Mack 67 Gr 65.....- 6§ 67 53 55 «« 433 
$30 
Col. Hopton .. 6s Gy Ge ..-63 <S7 St 40: ss 407 
Major Ranken 61 04 62 .. 2 63 51 eT as ara 
S21 





NATURE NOTES 


THE CLICK BEETLE 


URING the very warm weather that we have had 

lately, click-beetles, or skip-jacks, were very common 

along the pathways on the edge of the clifis 

at Portpatrick. These seemed to be of two species, 

though neither of them was the striped click-beetle 
the larva of which is considered to be the most destructive, 
That they were quite destructive enough, however, was evidenced 
by the thin and bare patches in some of the cornfields in the 
neighbourhood. The wire-worm, which is the larva of the click- 
beetle, has more opportunity than many other insects of doing 
damage, as it spends three years in the larval stage. After it 
is fully grown it pupates at a considerable depth "beneath the 
surface of the ground, constructing a small oval cocoon. Though 
the perfect beetle emerges in autumn (the pupal stage occupying 
about three weeks) the beetle does not always come to the surface 
immediately, and possibly not till the following spring. They 
are dull in colour and somewhat sluggish in their movements, 
except when performing the acrobatic feat from which they 
derive their name. I found that their capabilities in this 
direction varied greatly in different individuals, some being 
able to propel themselves to a height of six or eight inches, 
while others only managed an inch or two. The length of time 
for which they would ‘* sham dead ’”’ also varied greatly, some 
always skipping immediately on being turned on their backs, 
while others would lie so long inert as to wear out the patience 
of the watcher. The skip is accomplished by means of an 
interesting arrangement on the back of the insect. A stiff spine 
projects from the prothorax, and on the middle section of the 
thorax is a groove or socket with resisting sides. When the beetle 
exerts pressure upon this spine it clicks into the groove with a 
sharp jerk and quite a distinct sound. The sudden jerk causes 
the wing covers of the insect to strike the ground sharply, thus 
throwing it into the air. 


EXTREME BOLDNESS OF THE STOAT. 


The following incident, illustrating the extraordinary but 
well known audacity of the stoat, may perhaps be interesting 
to your readers. While passing through a fir wood in Suffolk 
1 noticed at a little distance a rather strange-looking object. 
Going up to the spot to ascertain what this could be, | found the 
hind legs of a rabbit sticking up out of 
the entrance toa burrow. On taking hold 
of the animal, which was quite stiff—by 
the said legs, I felt a pull from the 
opposite or head end. Something was 
evidently disputing possession of the 
carcass and was trying to drag it down 
the hole. I then began to draw it 
slowly and steadily out, and, just as the 
whole body became clear of the burrow 
1 caught sight of the head of a stoat 
disappearing into the darkness below. 
The determined little tellow had, it 
appears, refused to let go his hold of the 
prey until he had been dragged nearly 
out. Holding the rabbit by its hind legs 
as before, | now pushed it a little way 
down the hole. Again the stoat seized 
and tried to regain possession of his 
prey, but though he retained his grip as 
before until he had been drawn almost 
up to the entrance, he would not submit 
to be pulled giutte out. G. T. Rope. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A STRANDED SCHOOL OF WHALES. 

Sir,—On several occasions considerable 
numbers of blackfish. a medium size member 
of the whale family, have come ashore on 
different parts of the New Zealand coast. 
It is doubtful, however, if ever there was 
such an extraordinary sight witnessed as was 
seen the other month when a large school 
of whales, numbering no fewer than 150, 
was found stranded at a place called Je Arai 
Bluff, on the extreme northern® portion 


of the west coast of North Island. They were first seen by a Maori 
lad while riding along the beach at dusk. The tide was low, and stretch- 
ing for miles between the white surf of the long rollers and high-water 
mark lay literally hundreds of whales of the blackfish species, of all 
sizes, from 15ft. to monsters of 30ft. and upwards. Many were still 
alive and still blowing sand and water at intervals. The helplessness 
of these monsters was pitiable to witness, and many survived for several 
days. A count revealed the startling fact that within a radius of three 
miles of Je Arai Bluff over 150 of these monsters were stranded, while 
on the coast for miles rorth and south lay an occasional whale. The 
oil of the blackfish is valuable, almost as much prized as that obtained 
from the humpback whale. Indeed, had these creatures come ashore 
in any other place they would have been looked upon as a valuable 
asset. But Je Arai Bluff is one of the most isolated spots in New 
Zealand, and it was at once recognised that the carriage of a trying-out 
plant to the spot and the cartage of the oil when tried out would go far 
to wipe out any profits the operations would yield. Therefore, no white 
men considered it good enough to attempt to turn to account the 
misfortune of the stranded monsters. Jt made, however, a great appeal 
to the Maoris. The fact that they would enjoy an outdoor picnic 
on the shore for several weeks and live on a diet of the highly esteeme:! 

“ Johera”’ shellfish (a large white clam of excellent flavour which 
abounds on the beach here) proved irresistible, and as Jekas, a native 
settlement of the Aupuri tribe, is not far from Je Arai Bluff, a number 
of them determined to see what they could do with the stranded whales. 
The Maoris left their settlement for the scene of action with every 
conceivable style of camp oven and pot imaginable. They also carted 
out their water tanks to hold the oil. The first duty was to select the 
most sheltered spot, rig up every available pot for trying-out, put the 
tanks in position, erect a rough cutting-up bench of driftwood, and 
collect a quantity of firewood. These duties performed, the butchers 
were now ready to start actual operations. The wooden trolley used 
in these parts, consisting of a square, strong, wooden body set on four 
solid wooden wheels was driven alongside a whale. Huge strips of the 
blubber were hacked off, and when the trolley was loaded the blubber 
was carted back to headquarters where it was cut up in small pieces 
and fed into the miscellaneous array of trying-pots which were kept 
going day and night for weeks. ‘The oil was stored in the tanks as it 
was tried out. The Maoris were severely handicapped. It was 


impossible to work at stripping the blubber at full tide, but the biggest 
handicap was the lack of suitable large pots for trying-out. With 
four large pans the Maoris could have tried out practically all the 
stranded whales, but with only the small domestic utensils available 
they had not tried out half the school when the monsters were in such a 
decomposed state as to be of no further 2 In all, the results were 
about forty gallon kegs of good oiJ.—H. J. S 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 














FRIENDS’ WORK 
IN PEACE TIME 


Healing the Wounds of the War-Stricken 


The story of the wor done in France is one of helpfv' and healing ministries 
in the midst of the days of War, and thousands of happy peasants about the 
Marne, the Somme, Epernay, and Verdun bear witness to the success of 
our French work. 


NOW OTHER PEOPLES CALL 


AUSTRIA 


80 per cent. of the children of 
Vienna are rickety or diseased. 











In Austria our Committee is developing large schemes of relief, and is 
already supplying 1.400 litres of milk daily to Infant Welfare Centres (alitre 
is slightly less than a quart). THis WOULD NOT BE AVAILABLE BUT FOR OUR 


EFFORTS. Seeds are being suppled to the farmers. There are twenty-one 
depots in Vienna supplying weekly rations to 38,000 children under six years 
of age. Students and other members of the middle classes are being 
relieved by carefully organised schemes. 


GERMANY 


‘*There are no children in Berlin 
that are not undernourished.’’ 





That statement by Dr. Meyer, at the City Health Department, is indicative 
of conditions in the large cities. The salaries of the middle classes bave 
scarcely doubled, but the cost of living has increased twelvefold. Hospitals 
are without linen, coal, soap, and the commonest necessities. 


POLAND 


Typhus is decimating the country. 
One doctor to 150,000 people. 


Conditions in Poland baffle description. Typhus victims are dying in 
thousands, and refugees are returning to devastated homes. We are fighting 
typhus, doing relief work, and helping in agricultural reccnstruction. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


Send your gifts to Friends’ F. imergency and War Victims’ Relief Committe? 
(A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), £7, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

Gifts of Clothing (new or saat — witl be welcomed at the Warehouse, 
11, St. Bride Street, London, F. 




























Kindly mention * Country Life’ when replying to this appeal. 











A GREAT WORK and 
A GREAT NEED 


Owing to th losses by death and reduced annual subscrip- 
tion income the London Female Guardian Society, 
(President : The Lord Kinnaird), urgently appeals for 


500 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


THIS NATIONAL RESCUE WORK, now 1 its second 
century, pleads for your help to maintain its large family of 
Betrayed and Fallen Young Women. The uplifting hand 
of this reforming service has come to the rescue of many 
thousands of anxious young women, enabling them to face 
a fresh life with faith, confidence and independence. It is 
needed more than ever To-day. 

Will you, kind reader, spare a gift for this Christlike work, 
and if possible become an annual subscriber ? 

Your Gifts will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 


LONDON FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY 


Offices : 191, High Street, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 

















PADDINGTON GREEN 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
Saves the Babies 





Will you help to keep the wards open and 
to maintain the important work of establish- 
ing a sound and healthy rising generation ? 





HELP BY LEGACY IS ~enycapeaiaeal SOLICITED. 


Treasurer: Capt. NIGEL HANBURY, M B.E 
Secretary: F. STANLEY CHEER, Children’s Hospital, Paddington Green, W. 








CANCER HOSPITAL cree) 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 





All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor's Letter, 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 





BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 





City of London Hospital for Chest Diseases 
(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 2. 
Adjoining tue rark of 217 acres, 
eee 3 MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 

EK MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
iene G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
CHAIRMAN—SIR A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 

The increased suffering trom consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
supreme importance. Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £18,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C., 3, or to the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GEORGE Watts, Secretary. 

















SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 
WILL YOU HELPP 














SPURGEON’'S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: — Margate. 
President & Director— Vice-President & Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq 
A HOME and SCHOOL for 500 "ATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Notetol #—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Beavest, will be gladly sant on anplication to the Secretarv. 








Please help to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE GHURGH ARMY 


for uplifting those who have 
fallen in Life’s Struggle 


OUR SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC 
EFFORTS, including branches for men 
still serving. and for Ex-service men 
needing assistance, also for uplifting 
Discharged Prisoners, Mission Vans and 
Mission in Prisons, Workhouses and 
Slums, Women’s Hostels and Clubs, 
ete., etc.. GREATLY NEED IN. 
CREASED SUPPORT. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (crossed, ‘‘ Barclay’s, alc Church Army’’) 

will be gratefully received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 

Church Army Headquarters, eryensaes Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. 
































3,400 in-Patients. 


Attendances 
last year. 


"v=. G*Northern Central Ho spital 


HOLLOWAY, N. 7, (7 “ioNcrth tendons") NEEDS HELP. 


£50,000 
REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


310 BEDS. 


§ BRANCHES at FINCHLEY 
AND CLACTON-ON-SEA 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Seeretary. 
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TIMBER AND FORESTRY 


HIS week in London there were opened a most 

interesting exhibition of timber and a conference 

on forestry. ‘They are different branches of a 

subject that has assumed and is daily assuming 

more importance. ‘The war brought home to us 
how essential to modern life is timber. Enormous quanti- 
ties were needed on the battlefield and equally enormous 
quantities were needed at home. ‘They were very difficult 
to procure. Means of transport had suddenly become 
scarce and voyaging in itself dangerous, so that it was 
difficult for us to avail ourselves of foreign supplies. 
Moreover, a good deal of our timber used to come from 
hostile countries, and some of the neutral countries were 
situated too near to hostile territory for trading to go on. 
One friendly country, Russia, which might have supplied 
all the Allies with timber, is naturally badly placed for 
transport purposes. Her northern shores are ice-bound in 
winter, and if more southerly ports have to be used, the ships 
must come either up the Baltic or the Mediterranean, 
dangerous localities both in times of war. Home-grown 
supplies proved to be hopelessly inadequate. Indeed, for 
many decades it has been felt in Great Britain that we were 
becoming far too dependent on foreign sources for commer- 
cial timber.. The object of the exhibition is to show that 
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the needs of the Empire could easily be met within its own 
bounds. It does not matter for what purpose wood is 
wanted, the right sort can be found in the Empire. One 
result of this exhibition is certain to be the discovery 
of most excellently coloured and patterned wood. Only 
a rare expert here and there knew of its existence, 
but those engaged in house building have only to see some 
of the timber from India and one or two other parts of the 
King’s Dominions beyond the seas to realise its value for 
panelling and other beautiful architectural work. ‘The 
timber shown in every stage of preparation, from the rough 
wood to the panel ready for use, and coming from not only 
the United Kingdom and India, but Canada, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, the Union of South Africa, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Tasmania, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Ceylon, East Africa Protectorate, Fiji, 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Trinidad, will astonish and 
delight the connoisseur. Properly organised, the Empire 
could supply the whole world with timber of every possible 
character. 

The Conference on British Forestry was the appro- 
priate introduction to the Exhibition. After more than 
thirty years of agitation we seem to be now on the eve of 
actually carrying into practice a forestry policy. Pre- 
viously many reports and recommendations and programmes 
were drawn up, but they did not result in actual planting. 
We hope the proceedings before the Mayor will be continued 
elsewhere because there are many subjects on which the 
country needs enlightenment. If private individuals are 
allowed to do as they please, we may be sure that, with the 
best intentions in the world, they will in some particular 
go wrong. For instance, it is certain that without guidance 
some of them would plant forest trees on land capable of 
carrying good wheat. It has been a grave fault in the manage- 
ment of many things recently that those in charge were 
men of one idea. Every controller, for example, was 
intent on the commodity of which he was in charge; 
but it would not do to think of forestry alone. The feeding 
of the country comes before even the production of timber, 
and anyone who looks half an inch before his nose must 
see that in a very few years, if not now, there will be an 
outcry that food should be produced on every scrap of 
ground on which this can be done profitably, because 
other countries are going to have less and less to export. 
Therefore the private landowner who is thinking of planting 
wood should seek advice as to what part of his soil he should 
devote to that purpose. Even from the point of view of 
obtaining the best returns, this is sound policy. 

Then, again, information should be widely disseminated 
as to the kinds of trees most suitable to localities. ‘The 
average rainfall will, in most cases, decide that. The Douglas 
fir, for instance, which thrives abundantly on the dry eastern 
coast of England, is not so suitable for a damp climate, 
and the Sitka spruce, which grows so splendidly in the 
moisture of the west, does not do so well where the rainfall 
is smaller. Probably the best general purpose tree, the 
one that may be trusted to do fairly well in almost any 
conditions, is the Scottish fir. But ti is not so quick-growing 
as some others, and the estate owner who could most quickly 
supply pit props and other timber of that kind is the most 
certain to do well for himself. There are other questions 
which have not been so fully discussed as they deserve. 
One is pre-cultivation. It is a kind of belief in Great 
Britain that trees need only to be thrust into the soil and 
left to fend for themselves, but if land is previously cropped 
and manured the plantation on it will far out-distance that 
where no preparation has been made. ‘Then the planting 
should be done, as we have recently insisted, with due 
regard to avoidance of forest fires. 





Our Frontispiece 


THs week we show a portrait of Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen 
the famous Lawn Tennis Champion. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
jurniture should be sent as soon as possible to CoUNTRY LiFe, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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COTTA AO) te: 


T is much to be hoped that the discussions on finance 
which began on Wednesday will be thoroughly and 
carefully pursued. At the present moment finance ought 
to stand completely clear of partisanship and be treated 





as a question of high Imperial importance. Everywhere 
it is being said with truth that the excessive taxation 
initiated by Mr. Chamberlain is proving a stumbling-block 
to trade and a hindrance to increased production. ‘The 
home buyer, on whom the prosperity of the merchant 
ultimately depends, is visibly drawing in his horns. He 
spent money freely after the Armistice because during the 
war a new distribution of wealth had taken place and many 
who found it difficult to live before the war were prosperous 
after it. Unfortunately there is a section of intelligent 
and useful citizens who derived no advantage from war 
prices or war employment. They did not join in the riot 
of spending, but now they have even more reason to 
complain than the comparatively rich. It is not only that 
Imperial taxation has become a burden almost unbearable, 
but local taxation has advanced pari passu with it. Mr. 
Chamberlain has been a little too anxious to relieve posterity. 
After all, those who follow this generation will derive more 
benefit from the war than those who took part in it. It 
sounds all very heroic to attempt to liquidate in the course 
of half a century the gigantic national bill incurred, but it 
is heaping a burden on taxpayers who already have 
as much as they can carry. 


F{VERYBODY is at present interested in the question 

~ of cheapness. Taxation such as no modern country 
has ever experienced before is making people count their 
money with greater care than they did immediately after 
the war. It is very satisfactory to know from an expert 
contemporary, the Grocer, that a number of commodities 
are falling in price. He enumerates sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
common tea, tomatoes, spices, cereals, oils and tallow; 
all these showed a fall in the London produce markets 
last week. On the other side of the balance sheet Irish 
bacon, oranges, lemons and bananas were higher. Fortu- 
nately the second list is not a very formidable one. A 
communication from the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York says that the movement towards cheapness is 
now clearly evident. 


] T has been worked out by Mr. MacMurdy that the 

increased cost of living is almost exactly balanced 
with the increased wages. We pay £500,000,000 more 
for our food and £500,000,000 more for our labour. Much 
of the latter increase is automatic, it having been arranged 
that wages should go up on a sliding scale, but it is doubtful 
if they will ever come down in the same way. ‘The 
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commodities may cost less, but labour not. The working 
of economic law may be traced in a recent report of the 
Highways Committee of the London County Council. 
It shows that a deficit of three-quarters of a million has 
been incurred in working the tramways, and this loss 
is attributed to the fact that salaries and wages have 
increased from 1,102,000 in 1912-13 to £3,254,162 
this vear. ‘This increase in wages has ultimately to come 
out of the public pocket. 


[ T is ominous that a strike of farm labourers has begun 

in Cheshire, ominous because it is likely to be followed 
by others. ‘The Ministry of Agriculture should accept this 
as a warning that labour disputes on the farm are expected 
to occur in many districts, if not over the whole country 
during the coming harvest, when the worker considers that 
he has his employer at his mercy. On the merits of such 
disputes it would be premature to pronounce any opinion. 
They ought in the end to be settled by a court of arbitration 
in which both parties have confidence. ‘The point that 
concerns the country is the menace to the food supply. 
We cannot afford to see the harvest endangered. Were it to 
be so multitudes would have to tighten their belts in winter 
when scarcity in many places and famine in some is 
inevitable. The Ministry of Agriculture ought to see that 
means are prepared to gather the harvest whatever happens. 
The problem which could be solved in war time cannot be 
insoluble now. The claims of the workers should not be 
rejected, but submitted to a body of men selected on 
account of their knowledge of rural conditions and their 
conscientiousness. Unfortunately after grain becomes ripe 
it begins to dwindle both in quantity and quality with every 
day lost. We cannot afford to argue while it is rotting or 
being consumed by vermin. 


TIR-NAN-OG., 

You play me, Alan, Highland airs, that hold 
From thirty centuries pain and love and fear. 
And, as you play, the known walls disappear. 

I take from you a sea-wind, salt and cold. 

I see, through mist of blown spray, fold on fold 
Of lordly coast, and shrill birds, hovering near 
Over the sobbing back-wash: and I hear 

The old sea-rhythm a-sway with runes untold. 


And see! the White Barge comes. By cliff and sound, 
Gathering souls, from port to port it plies 
Off coast and welcoming island. I hear sung 
Their ghostly happiness, in whose pure eyes 
Like wetted weed youth shines. For they are bound 
For Tir-nan-Og, the Island of the Young. 


Joun Macrrop. 


DVERTING to the notes on the housing question 
which appeared in last week’s issue, it is quite clear 
that nothing can overcome the present chaos except some 
definite action by Labour itself towards speedier work. 
The unions ought to remove all restrictions on small house 
building, and agree to a piece rate. ‘Then, instead 
of the bricklayer and the carpenter, the plumber and the 
slater, “ going easy’ according to some unwritten law, 
each man should not only be allowed, but urged, to give 
his best and for as many hours as he cared to work. ‘The 
clamour for an increased rate of pay per hour is leading 
straight to disaster. Bricklayers, who received a_ sub- 
stantial increase in their rates a few months ago, are now 
proposing to ask for another large increase, from 2s. 4d. 
to 3s. How much do they think the houses are going 
to cost on such a basis, and where do they think the money 
is coming from ? 


HE Ministry of Agriculture has issued a very depressing 
summary of fruit prospects this year. It is evident 
that those on which growers chiefly depend will show a 
very poor yield. Apples stand first easily and there can 
have been few worse years for them. On a large orchard 
it is expected that a good-sized basket will hold the entire 
crop, though the official reporter says some of the early 
cooking varieties are bearing a medium crop and even 
isolated patches of Worcesters are to be found. Equally 
bad is the account given of fruits usually used for jam. 
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Black currants are a very poor crop, and, though it is not 
mentioned in the Government publication, growers know 
that reversion is spreading very rapidly, so that no small 
proportion of the bushes will have to be grubbed up. So 
far the scientific investigator has been able to shed no useful 
light on this destructive process, and many fruit growers 
are eliminating black currant bushes from their fruit fields. 


HE owners of British livestock were extremely ill- 
advised to jump up their prices, as they did on Monday, 
when control ceased. ‘They asked for forty to a hundred 
per cent. more than they were receiving last week. This 
is cutting their own throats as it will only force consumers 
into buying chilled colonial and foreign meat of which 
there is abundance in the country. Householders have the 
remedy in their own hands. ‘They should absolutely refuse 
to, buy at the outrageous prices asked. They can do so now 
better than at any other time of the year because if the wet 
season has done no other good it has made vegetables grow 
on a scale unprecedented. A little colonial meat and plenty 
of garden produce is very good feeding for this time of the 
year and persistent adherence to it would induce a more 
reasonable frame of mind among those who live by breeding 
and fatting sheep and cattle. 


[ORD SELBORNE and other speakers at the British 

Empire Forestry Conference summed up the situation 
with force and clearness. Before the war this country 
consumed timber to the value of thirty-five million pounds 
and imported ninety per cent. of it. During the war the 
whole areas of our best timber counties were denuded 
and the process would have gone much further but for the 
difficulties of access and transport. Since then there has 
been incessant confabulation on the subject, but it is a 
case of parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. ‘The 
total planting up to now amounts only to fifteen hundred 
acres. ‘The slightest consideration of the immense use 
of wood will show what a minute advance has been made. 
Fifteen hundred acres, and we need three million! This 
is a home requirement. Experience has shown us that 
in a time of war we cannot depend on any supply that has 
to be brought overseas. Those vultures of the air, the 
aeroplane and airship, and those sea wolves, the submarines, 
did a great deal of damage in the late war and will be still 
more destructive in the next one. Therefore planting on 
an extensive scale is as essential to the existence of the 
nation as the production of human food. Home first, 
then the most distant parts of the Empire should be made 
to yield their maximum. ‘This is work that cannot be done 
in a hurry. The tree, no doubt, grows while he who 
planted it sleeps ; but it does so very slowly. ‘The planter 
of many a forest knows that he will have gone to sleep for 
the last time before the trees are ready for the axe. All 
the more reason is it that afforestation should be attacked 
promptly. In this case what is done quickly is twice done. 


HENLEY was a complete triumph for British oarsmen 
and particularly for those of Oxford, who carried off 
five events, including the Grand Challenge Cup. At 
Wimbledon, on the other hand, our final score was almost 
“as blank as our faces,” for Mlle. Lenglen from France 
and the brilliant young American players carried nearly 
everything before them. ‘There were great hopes that 
Patterson from Australia would keep the Singles 
Championship in the British Dominions, but he went 
down before ‘Tilden after a battle which brought a queue 
of enthusiasts to the gates of Wimbledon at six in the 
morning. In the sports at Stamford Bridge we did very 
well. Rudd won the half-mile and the quarter, Edwards 
the rooyds. and 22oyds., and one comes from Oxford 
as well as South Africa, the other from London if also 
from the West Indies. Baker’s splendid jump _ of 
6ft. 3}ins. was particularly cheering, as showing that we 
can still excel, if only we will condescend to take pains 
in this now highly specialised art. 
FEW people realise how much excellent reading is to 


be found in law books, especially those which are 
devoted to a record of cases. Not only personal and family 


history but many odd occurrences are chronicled there 
A good illustration of this may be found 


and nowhere else. 
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in the highwayman’s case. Mr. Justice Darling lately on 
the Bench expressed some doubt as to whether it ever 
existed except as a joke, but Mr. Renfield in a letter to the 
Times tells how the particulars have been verified from the 
original papers in the Record Office. In 1725 John Everet 
filed a Bill in Equity against Joseph Williams for a partner- 
ship account and other relief. The bill recites how a 


‘partnership was entered into between those members of 


society and how they “ had had good success on Hounslow 
Heath and other places, where they dealt with several 
gentlemen for divers watches, rings, swords, canes, hats, 
cloaks, horses, bridles, saddles and other things, on very 
profitable terms.” The Court then, as now, did not like 
to be made fun of, so the plaintiffs solicitors were obliged 
to pay fifty pounds for contempt of court in addition to 
the taxed costs of the defence. The dénouement of this story, 
if not happy, was appropriate. One partner was executed at 
Tyburn in 1730 and the other at Maidstone in 1727. 


WIDER circle than that of his intimate friends will 

mourn the death of Mr. Charles Combe of Cobham 
Park and Pains Hill, Surrey. He died at Pains Hill on 
June 28th. He was a typical English squire and country 
gentleman, and as much so in his career as in his personality. 
His profession was that of the soldier, and he served with 
distinction in the 3rd Bombay Cavalry both in Persia and 
through the Indian Mutiny under Sir Hugh Rose, and 
was mentioned in despatches several times both in the 
Persian Wars and the Mutiny. Mr. Combe was the third 
son of Charles James Fox Combe and succeeded his uncle, 
Harvey Combe, in 1858. ‘The estate is well-known for its 
beauty and the excellence of its pedigree stock. Mr. Combe 
held nearly all the offices that are usually associated with a 
country gentleman. He was patron of the living of Cobham, 
Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace, had been 
High Sheriff in 1885, and in many other ways upheld 
the reputation of his class for regarding public services 
as a duty and responsibility belonging to their position. 


WASTE GROUND. 
Haply by the wanderer found, 
Hid by tangled bushes, 
Never tilled or torn for sowing, 
Never reaped but always growing 
Prodigal weeds and bankside rushes, 
Lies the waste ground, 


Oddly shaped with hollow and mound, 
Frankly lying fallow, 
Rank with grass beyond all mowing, 
Harvestless but ever growing 
Glimmering coltsfoot, purple mallow— 
Worthless waste ground. 


Oh! but how the pulses bound 
When the eye embraces 
All the starry blooms that riot 
In your world so green, so quiet— 
Beauty that all forgotten graces 
Earth’s waste ground. 
G. H. Browning. 


“THE coming contest initiates a new system in America 

Cup racing. The old length and sail area formula, 
hitherto used for measuring the yachts, has been abandoned 
in favour of the Universal Rule of the New York Yacht 
Club. The change is considered to be favourable to the 
challenger as it encourages a type of yacht better suited to 
the ocean voyage. Past challengers had to be constructed 
to much heavier scantlings than the defenders to enable 
them to withstand the stresses of a voyage across the Atlantic, 
and they also suffered from lack of time for preparation 
after reaching their destination. Thanks to the com- 
paratively short overhangs encouraged by the Universal 
Rule, Mr. Nicholson has, in Shamrock IV, been able to 
produce a vessel whose scantlings are little, if any, heavier 
than those of the defender Resolute, and having been in 
America since 1914 the challenger has had ample time 
for preparation. Should Shamrock IV fail in her quest 
it will be due for the most part to the fact that she has met 
a yacht of faster design. 
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THE ROYAL’S GREATEST SHOW 


RECORD BEATING 


ARLINGTON has had the great honour of extending 
hospitality to the most complete and successful Show 
which has ever been held by the Royal Agricultural 
Society. The result is the more gratifying because 
it is the first exhibition held under the Presidentship 

of the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness was, of course, 
unable to appear, engaged as he is upon that visit to Australasia 
which is attracting the attention of the whole world. Lord 
Londonderry acted as his representative, and his brother, the 
Duke of York, paid a visit which made a most favourable 
impression. ‘The effect was summed up in the hearty words 
of the Mayor, spoken in the broadest and most pronounced 
local accent: ‘‘ Thou can come again, lad.” 
unaffected and obviously happy interest delighted the crowd. 
And it was a very great crowd indeed. ‘The attendance, 
compared day by day, completely beats the records set up at 
Cardiff. The figures are very impressive. On the opening 
day the total admissions by payment were 11,357 as compared 
with 2,172 when the previous Show was held at Darlington 
in 1895 and 8,466 at Cardiff last year. On the second day the 
corresponding totals were 51,354 at Darlington as against 
12,046 at the 1895 Show and 50,096 at Cardiff last year. 
Thursday provided the same inrush of spectators in the early 
morning, but it came on thoroughly wet and, although the crowds 
were not discouraged, their numbers naturally did not increase 
at the same rate during the afternoon. While touching on the 
question of visitors it might be well if the Royal would arrange 
beforehand for some reasonable method of putting up those 
who come from a distance. At every great Show the same story 
is to be told. The town is flooded with people, and those who 
have apartments to let charge most unreasonably for them. 
A pound to two pounds for bed and breakfast is beyond a joke, 
even in these times. 

This statement gives but a vague idea of the scene presented 
at Darlington, which the majority of travellers to Scotland by 
the East Coast route know chiefly by the curious little engine 
preserved in the station. It is an interesting relic of the past 
and an important landmark in the history of the town. It is 
Stephenson’s original No. 1 of the Stockton and Darlington 
railway and was made in 1825. Before the war Darlington had 
the distinction of being the starting-point of the fastest run in 
Europe, the 1.9 express covering the 44} miles to York 
in forty-three minutes—61.7 miles per hour. 

Prince Albert did not exaggerate when he paid a high 
compliment to the industrious and patriotic energy of the town. 
During the Show it assumed an aspect very different from its 
ordinary one. The Exhibition was held on a huge open space 
to the east of the town, and coachmakers wishing to compare 
the past with the future would have found plenty of material 
for study in the array of vehicles, got together, one would think, 
from every possible quarter, ranging from the modern garage 
to the oldest stable-yard. Some of the carriages looked as 
if they had been kept as curiosities since old coaching days, 
while others belonged to the newest and fastest kind of motor. 
A corresponding variety marked the drivers, some first-rate 
chauffeurs and others, who, odd and old-fashioned like their 
vehicles, were evidently trying to earn an honest penny for once 
in their lives. But it was all very jolly and pleasant, even down 
to the raucous voices of women who had stalls at intervals and 
shouted the merits of their Show-candy to which was joined 
an exhortation not to forget the little ones at home. 

The feature of the modern Show is that it attracts rich 
and poor equally. The sea of motors visible as one came near 
the Show ground could only be paralleled by that presented 
at Slough—not the Slough of Despond, but of Slough near 
Windsor just before it was sold—while if anyone stood at the 
entrance gate for a little time it was to wonder how people 
who had fared to the place on foot could so cheerfully plump 
down the three shillings required for entrance. The result 
was a great sea of faces raised into a billow where the grand stands 
were and spreading in close rolling waves round the great horse- 
ring. How Prince Albert made his way through it all looked 
miraculous, although no doubt his progress, like everything 
else about the Show, was well arranged. 

Only on one occasion has the number of entries of livestock 
been exceeded and that was at the historic Windsor Show in 1889. 
But the mere mention of that year seems to have recalled times 
that have suddenly become medieval. Progress has been made 
in all directions and very strikingly in the extension of 
interests made by the Royal Agricultural Society. As one 
wandered through it one felt that there could be very little in 
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AT DARLINGTON, 

the national agriculture unrepresented in the Show.” When 
the Society resolved to return to its ancient system of holding 
the Show in a different town each year it was very wisely 
resolved at the same time to extend its scope. In 1889 the Royal 
Society was aristocratic and exclusive. It confined its attention 
mainly to what were then considered the essential and important 
animals, breeds of cattle, horses, sheep and so on. But to-day 
all domestic animal life is covered, from the colossal Shire down 
to goats and rabbits and even cavies, for each of which space 
and competent judges were provided. But the most astonishing 
extension is to be found in the domain of farmyard machinery. 
It covers a great area in itself—an area with a loud din of engines 
and revolving wheels. The Exhibition has improved vastly 
not only in the implements shown but in the greater intelligence 
with which they are displayed. Every great firm has its expert 
on the spot—and in many cases the inventor of the article on 
view—and the modern farmer or other purchaser is given every 
opportunity of seeing the mechanism working, so far as is 
practicable with a stationary exhibit, and of having all the 
points explained to him by an expert. In the region of tractors 
the American influence is very plainly visible. We do not 
mean that the tractors themselves are overwhelmingly American, 
but that the methods by which they are recommended to the 
public seem closely akin to those perfected by our cousins 
across the Atlantic. Almost equally important is the arrange- 
ment of what we can only call lodges, where the wares of 
nurserymen and seedsmen are displayed. The year 1889 
appears distant indeed to one who examined the breeds of grass 
and wheat and the improved type of produce. Much of all 
this was undreamt of in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Akin to it was the improvement in forestry. Here, again, it is 
not a question of prizes so much as of scientific advance. No 
one engaged in planting, whether it be planting a few ornamental 
trees near a house or laying down a new area in woodland, could 
fail to linger over this part of the Exhibition with much benefit 
to his estate. The Royal Arboricultural Society took an 
active part in organising it, and the scientific side was 
most strongly represented by the Cambridge School of 
Forestry. Manchester Corporation scored a success here. ‘They 
won the gold medal offered by the Society for the best 
plantation and also the Bronze Medal for their nursery grounds 
at Thirlemere. They also won First Prize for a specimen of 
coniferous timber. 

The Horticultural Show would have attracted the greatest 
attention if it had stood by itself. In it was brought together 
a magnificent epitome of all that has been accomplished by the 
skilful and enthusiastic gardeners of the Midlands and the 
North. Nor was it all for those whose orchids and rose gardens 
are a wonder and a delight. There was a little school garden 
which never wanted visitors, of whom the majority were of 
the cottager type but a good proportion might well have possessed 
model gardens ; and, indeed, if they did so, were all the more likely 
to be drawn to this little bit of nice elementary work. It showed 
the plot to which each scholar or squad of scholars attends 
and whereon they grow the vegetables of the home, such as 
potatoes, lettuce, celery, peas, French beans, beet, turnips, 
broad beans and so on. Beauty was attained by means of simple 
but well coloured flower borders. This was interesting as a 
practical example of what can be done in the way of teaching 
children the elements of gardening. A more serious educational 
effort was that organised by the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Lawes Agricultural Trust, the University and Agricul- 
tural Colleges helping. ‘This was an unostentatious but very 
effective help to those engaged in the scientific improvement 
of the methods by which food can be grown with the greatest 
economy of labour and manure with the production of high 
results. 

Nor was the cottage forgotten. A number of firms exhibited 
machinery for turning out blocks of various kinds of concrete 
and other methods of cheap building. The closeness with 
which this was watched by ever-changing crowds was a proof, 
if any were needed, of the anxiety felt in regard to the increase 
of cottage accommodation. 

In spite of all these minor attractions, the interest in live- 
stock continues to be paramount, and the exhibits were well 
worthy of the attention they obtained. Heavy horses are 
of vital interest to the farmer; in spite of the increased use 
of machinery he still depends on them for the main part of his 
ploughing and haulage. This Show is noteworthy for the 
reason that Percherons assume a prominent place in it. A 
few were on exhibition at Cardiff last year, but that was 
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SANQUHAR GRAND COURTIER, CHAMPION SHORTHORN BULL. PILGRIM, FIRST PRIZE JERSEY YEARLING BULL. 








G. H. Parsons. Copyright. 
CIPPENHAM FRIAR, FIRST PRIZE SHIRE COLT FOAL. FOCH, CHAMPION TWO YEAR OLD SHIRE COLT. 
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ETRURIAN OF BLEATON, CHAMPION ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULL. 


CHAMPION SOUTHDOWN RAM. CHAMPION KENT RAM. 


FIRST RESERVE CHAMPION LINCOLN SECOND SHEAR RAM. HISTON SHREWSBURY, CHAMPION MIDDLE WHITE BOAR. 


Parsons. FIELD-MARSHAL, CHAMPION HARNESS HORSE. Copyright. 
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tentatively. Now they appear as a breed established in England, 
and many were the comparisons instituted by spectators of the 
comparative merits of the four breeds—the Shire, the Suffolk, 
the Clydesdale and the Percheron. The first mentioned, the 
Shire, is unapproached for weight, and wherever heavy work 
requires to be done it looks like retaining its place. The two 
champions of the breed, Messrs. Forshaw’s two year old colt, 
Foch, and the King’s filly, Maid Marion II, strikingly illustrated 
these characteristics, with the addition of showing, especially 
in the case of the filly, how grace and symmetry may go along 
with vast strength. The Suffolk Punches had the largest 
entry of cart-horses, and there is no doubt that this breed is 
extending its popularity far beyound the East Coast, from which 
it emanated. Mr. A. 'T. Pratt’s Morston Connaught was made 
champion, and well deserved it. No fewer than forty Percherons 
were on view, but the actual number of owners is still limited 
as compared with those of other breeds. Mr. Overman of 
Swaffham was the principal exhibitor and prize winner. The 
opinion was put forward that the Royal might do worse than 
institute a prize for the champion heavy horse of the show 
whatever his breed, so as to bring the rival merits into juxta- 
position and thus help towards the settling of a great controversy. 

In cattle a great feature of the Show was the number and 
the extraordinary quality of the Shorthorns exhibited. It will 
not be forgotten that the Show was held in the county which 
at one time gave a name to the breed. Old-fashioned people 
may still be heard speaking of the Shorthorn as a Durham or a 
Tees Water. There has ever been an inclination, both on the 
Continent and in this country, to name a breed after the river 
on which it has been accustomed to graze. We notice that 
quite an abnormal number of the entries for Shorthorn cattle 
were by noted local breeders. Mr. George Harrison’s Ruler 
was the best example of this, but others were not far behind. 
The championship in the old bull class went to Mr. O. W. 
Porritt’s Sanquhar Grand Courtier. The Prince of Wales’ 
famous bull Christian King just failed to hold his own against 
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the Duke of Northumberland’s Ducal Favourite. We show a 
picture of Mr. Cazalet’s Balnakyle Augusta 2nd, as beautiful 
a Shorthorn cow as ever appeared in the ring. The same owner 
produced a winner in the younger heifer class, Princess Royal 
Cicely, also a model Shorthorn. The red Shorthorns from 
Lincolnshire were of excellent quality, and show that this local 
variety of the breed is prospering. Mrs. Webb won the cham- 
pionship with her bull Risby Dandy, and Major Cooper a 
similar honour with his cow Flawborough Nancy. 

Next to the Shorthorn comes the Aberdeen Angus, in 
which Mr. C. T. Scott’s Etrurian of Bleaton was awarded the 
male championship and Mr. Kennedy carried off the female 
championship with Mendoza. 

The Devons were a very strong class, and the Prince of 
Wales is to be congratulated on having produced in Clampit 
Gay Laddie, a champion, with his father the King’s Windsor 
Captain as runner up. ‘This was only one of the many evidences 
of the great success which is attending the breeding of pedigree 
stock on the Duchy estate. At the sale a Shorthorn cow from 
the herd of the Prince of Wales was sold for the magnificent 
price of 4,000 guineas to go to the Argentine, and as prices 
rule just now it is well worth the money. 

If Shorthorns remain the most popular double-purpose 
breed that does not affect the reputation of the Jersey, which 
will ever hold its place for elegance of appearance and richness 
of milk. A Shorthorn won the first place in the milking trials 
at the end of the Show. Its yield was slightly exceeded in 
quantity by that of a British Friesian cow, but the butter ratio 
was remarkably good. The Shorthorn in question, Keyingham 
Dairy Maid V, gave 6? gallons of milk, which contained 4.37 
per cent. of butter fat. Her runner-up gave a little more milk 
with a smaller percentage of butter fat. In the group of Ayr- 
shires, Jerseys and Guernseys Mr. W. M. Cazalet’s Fairlawne 
Hussy came out champion milker and won the Gold Medal 
in the butter tests. ‘The Shorthorn is the best double-purpose 
cow, and the Jersey the best butter cow. 


GENTLEMEN AND PLAYERS AND FAST 
BOWLING 


By THe Hon. RR. HB. Lyvtrec ron: 


SHORT time ago I was kindly asked by the Editor of 
CountrY LiFe to write an anticipatory prophetic type 
of article on the University match. I loyally did so, 
but I omitted to say that I wrote the article before 
either University had had the opportunity of playing 

at Lord’s and I had only seen some of Oxford’s batting at the 
Oval. I write this to confess that now I have seen both 
of them play at Lord’s some of my criticisms may want 
revising, in particular my remark that in the batting there 
was no bat up to Gentlemen and Players form. I rather 
understated the position, and it would be truer to say that 
to judge from the batting in London up to the day before the 
University match it is distinctly poor, and no batsman seems at 
all near the level which should be that of Gentlemen and Players. 

Such being the lamentable state of things, what can be 
said on the prospects of the great match between Gentlemen and 
Players at Lords which begins on July 14th? We have first 
to judge the Oval match, in which the amateurs were simply 
overwhelmed, and most unfortunately P. R. Johnson, perhaps 
at the moment the best amateur bat, was knocked out, so 
that he will not be able to play at Lords. Mr. Douglas was 
not playing, which in itself weakened the side greatly, 
while both Universities were playing elsewhere, and 
though, as we have said, not much was to be hoped for 
from their batting, Bettington and Marriott, and_ possibly 
Partridge, would have strengthened the bowling. But where 
and oh where shall batsmen be found? They must come from 
men who cannot play regularly, such as G. N. Foster, Crawford 
and the best of the county batsmen, such as V, C. Jupp, Carr, 
H. L. Wilson and Haig or Mann; but with all respect for these 
gentlemen, | am sure they know that they are not quite of the 
same class as The Jam, Jackson, McLaren, Fry and R. E. Foster 

and those men won matches for the Gentlemen. 

Of the certainties there should be Douglas, Fender, Wood, 
Carr and, from his consistent play for Sussex, Jupp, Bettington, 
and if he can be spared, Crawford and G,. N. Foster. This leaves 
three vacancies for bowlers and all round men and Stevens, 


Partridge, Marriott and Falcon may be considered worthy. 
It must be confessed that there does not seem to be much hope 
tor such a team against players chosen from Rhodes, Hobbs, 
Hendren, Woolley, Parkin, Howell, Hitch, Strudwick, Hearne, 
G. Gunn, Brown, Mead, Kennedy, Holmes and Waddington. 
Since Grace was in his prime the Gentlemen have no doubt 
lost the majority of the matches against the Players at Lord’s, 
but they have won a fair proportion, and they have won by 
high-class batting and ultra-fast bowling. At Lord’s the 
professionals, or at any rate some of them, did not like very 
fast bowling, and I have visions of Abel edging away towards 
short leg from Kortright, Jessop and Bradley; and one of the 
greatest of professionals once confessed to me that the match 
at Lord's when Knox bowled at one end and Brearley at the 
other had no joys for him. But the Gentlemen have no very 
fast bowler, and there are not many anywhere. The history 
of fast bowling since, let us say, 1860 is a curious one. From 
1860 to 1870 they abounded, and it is unnecessary to mention 
more names than those of Jackson, Tarrant, Freeman, Emmett and 
Willsher. But after 1870 wickets got better and better, and 
so did W. G. Grace, and it is literally the fact that ‘* W. G.” 
crushed fast bowling out of existence. ‘‘ Is So-and-so a difficult 
bowler,’’ somebody asked him. ‘‘ Difficult!’ roared the young 
man, as he was then, ‘‘ what fast bowler can be difficult ? ” 
Then came a change as ‘‘ W. G.”’ did not get younger, and there 
came an epoch of fast bowlers of a high type—Richardson, 
Mold, Lockwood, Woods, Kortright, Brearley and Knox. Now, 
however, there is a general groan from every side that there 
are no fast bowlers to play for the Gentlemen or send out to 
Australia! I venture to think, with all respect, that the 
groaners have not considered or asked themselves the question, 
What inducement is there for a youth to bowl fast? Let us 
assume that a youth quite good and quite fast is turned out to 
play for his county. He finds himself, let us say, at Trent 
Bridge, Edgbaston, Fenners or the Oval, all rolled and prepared 
to resemble billiard tables, and the unhappy youth is hit all 
over the place and gets tired to death for what—nothing ! 
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The slower bowlers get hit enough in all conscience, but rain 
and English eccentricities of weather give them their chance 
on soft wickets; but on such wickets the poor fast bowlers in 
nine cases out of ten cannot stand and are out of the picture 
altogether. It is the same at the schools, if the wickets are too 
good there as well. , 

The Australian wickets are proverbial, and, leaving out 
Spofforth—who, though fast if he chose, soon found that it paid 
better to mix them up—Australia has only produced two really 
fast bowlers—Jones and Cotter. S. E. Gregory once told me 
that they had long settled that Australia was no place for fast 
bowlers; but Richardson knocked that out of their heads, and 
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they then settled that a fast bowler was useful for England. 
But Cotter and Jones have never been much good in Australia, 
and the better the wickets get in England the smaller will the 
number of fast bowlers be, and this will be seen this year in 
Gentlemen and Players at Lord’s unless the wicket should kick. 

At the time of writing the weather seems broken, and 
we may see bowlers’ wickets, and with some luck the Gentlemen 
may make a better match. If the match could be played in 
August, D. J. Knight and E. R. Wilson would perhaps be avail- 
able, and this would make a great difference ; but we shall be 
lucky if we see an even match. But it is a funny game, and 
there are many pitfalls for critics. 





AN ETCHER OF WILDFOWL.—II 


By Horace G. HvuTCHINSON. 


Our illustrations of Mr. Benson's etchings are reproduced by the kind permission of their publisher in Europe, Messrs. H. C. Dickins 
of London and New York. 


HE British naturalist is likely to be rather handicapped, 
for appreciation in full measure of the exact and 
vigorous etching work of Mr. Frank Benson, by his 
lack of intimate familiarity with the American birds 
which this artist delights in drawing with the dry-point. 
No naturalist, of course, can be in any doubt as to the waders, 
‘he swimmers, or whatever kind they be, of the genera to which, 
respectively, the birds depicted belong. He may recognise 
how the curves of certain lines convey cunningly the sense of 
swift swimming, how certain angles of leg joints suggest the 
delicacy of the movement of alighting in some of the birds of long 
and slender limb, but in the absence of very close acquaintance 
with the actual species drawn he is obliged to miss some details, 
and perhaps the finest details. Enough remains to allow and 
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compel him to realise Mr. Benson as himself an appreciator 
of the very subtlest points and an artist of rare skill adequate 
to reproduce them in this form which carries such graceful 
effects very far. In a sense, perhaps as much by choice of 
subject as by resemblance of manner, this artist must remind 
us of those drawings of birds which Mr. Southgate has done 
so well in black and white wash. He depicted our own familiar 
birds, principally in his and their native habitat of Norfolk ; 
but he, too, like Mr. Benson, chose the sea birds and shore birds 
as his chief originals. ‘The marine and shore scenery is simple, 
so that the principal objects detach themselves readily from the 
background formed by them. Perhaps this is why both the 
British and the American delineators have chosen these for their 
studies ; but the birds have a distinction of their own, a freedom 
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of wing-line and leg-line and 
general contour, superior to 
that of most land birds; and 
of itself this, without reference 
to the setting, might decide 
the artists in their selection. 
In his own more immediate 
line, as etcher of bird forms, 
Mr. Benson had, of course, a 
famous predecessor in Bracque- 
mond. The comparison 
suggests itself at once; but 
as soon as made it demor- 
strates that the American is no 
copyist of the Frenchman. 
Each is really of his own 
period, the latter meticulously 
careful and minute, admirable 
in the precision with which 
he imitates each finest feather 
of the surface plumage; to 
the former these are childish 
things; his motive, which he 
effectively achieves, is to give 
us the main lines, the lines 
which matter, which convey 
the form and the movement. 
The present commentator has 
none of the special training 
which would doubtless give 
the expert in Mr. Benson’s 
own craft a craftsman’s joy in 
such work, but, at least, the 
most inexpert can appreciate 
the deftness which suggests in 
very few lines now a distant 
cliff and coast, again a storm- 
racked sea with slanting rain 
and driving clouds. Even the 
least expert can realise that 
the fewer lines and the freer 
lines give us these impressions 
more readily if not more faith- 
fully than the elaborations of 
M. Bracquemond, and at less 
expense of toil, though certainly 
at cost of no less knowledge 
and observation on the part 
of the artist. 

These studies, almost with- 
out further witness, indicate 
their author as not merely an 
accomplished artist, but, in 
addition, a naturalist and a 
sportsman. Only a naturalist’s 
love could inspire in him the 
eye to recognise just that 
exact angle of the bend in the 
egret’s long neck which gives 
the effect of attentive gaze in 
the poise of the head, and also 
the sense of arrested move- 
ment instantaneously ready 
to change to swift mobility. 
Then, again, he shows us the 
swimming ducks with their 
heads all turned the one way 
towards the object of their 
eyes, and a look of enquiry as 
plain as a note of interrogation 
on their beaks and faces. Only 
a very subtle feeling for line 
could communicate so much as 
this in black and white, and 
only a very real love of the 
creatures could induce such 
faithful and intelligent study 
as might teach the artist that 
it is just thus that the mood 
of the bird can be indicated 
and that the indication 
would be quite missed if the 
line deviated by the least 
fraction. In this work it is 
very much a case of “ The 
little more and how much it 
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: is : the little less, and what worlds away.” Mr. Benson reveals. a variety of characteristic attitudes—rising to flight, in full 
j himself thus, whether he will or no, as naturalist, and, there- flight, even a dead goose floating feet uppermost. This last 
“ fore, as lover of nature ; and we may well guess him, as indeed _is not quite so well made out as some of the others, but 

we know him to be, lover of sport also from his frequent choice _ doubtless it was supremely difficult. A pointer is done with 
‘é of the flighting birds as his subjects. Again and again we very perfect justice to the stiffened outline of body and tail 
have to imagine him waiting as the geeSe or ducks flew from as the dog stands arrested by the scent of game, but the 
. the open sea to the saltings or to the farmlands, praying that dark tone is a little too monotonous and needs relief. On the 



































lat MIGRATING GEESE. 


ed cach flock might come near enough for a shot, yet all the other hand, he treats in much the same manner, again with 
on vhile, and at far greater distance, shooting them with his eye hardly any relief of tone in the figure, a “ Gunner,” as he 
he end recording a “ bag,” which he was to reproduce later on entitles the study, coming home, presumably in the dusk, 
ast lis copper plate, whether or no he succeeded in bringing them with a shot duck or two dependent from hishand and gun 
Ss t» the game-bag with his lead. The birds which he most under his arm. This is a figure which gives pure delight 
he celights to draw are the Canadian geese, familiar to most of and almost inclines us to wish that Mr. Benson might do 
it (8 aS pictureque birds on ornamental waters. He has them in more in the way of human studies and give himself less to 
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the creatures of the wild, admirable as 
he is in his treatment of them. But he 
shows, in this and one or two other 
drawings in’ which he introduces the 
human figure, something of that very 
rare and excellent power that we see 
in Millet, and in less degree in Israels, 
of drawing the countryman in a manner 
which gives the sense of the pathos 
which the peasant so often carries with 
him and yet without offending us by 
any suggestion of the sentimental— 
than which nothing can be further 
remote from the peasant in life. If 
Mr. Benson would push his talent (or 
should not genius, rather, be the 
word ?) to its utmost expression in this 
direction, it seems as if there could be 
scarcely a limit to the pleasure which 
it might give to those who have the 
eye to see and the heart to feel. Quite 
obviously this is a great deal to say, 
but we say it with deliberation and with 
a confidence that it is not in excess. 
In the etchings of the fishing boats 
the interest of the human figures is 
rather subordinated to the rendering 
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of the movement of the sea, the bulge 
and strain of the sail, the responsive 
heel over of the boat and the swift 
rush through «the water, all vividly 
suggested ; but the hint of the pathetic 
is on these figures too. Just how he 
gets it is Mr. Benson’s secret, as it was 
Millet’s, and perhaps a secret which 
he could not reveal, if he would, by 
any other medium save his dry-point ; 
it is possible enough, indeed, that he 
may be quite unaware of it. Yet, there 
it is, even though he know it not: he 
may not escape it. 

But the more obvious quality, 
which will strike all who look at them 
at once, in these original etchings is the 
open-air breeziness of their suggestion. 
The atmosphere is always alive. Mr. 
Benson has studied the winds with 
affection. ‘The abandon with which one 
of the ducks, in that picture which he 
calls “Old Squaws,” throws _ itself 
back against the wind cushion, expand- 
ing to us its belly and the spread of 
underwings, is most attractive, and a 
movement, moreover, true and 
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characteristic of the kind, which we 
do not recall as familiar in the work 
of the Japanese artists. It is, again, 
much to say of any who attempt 
the drawing of birds, especially of 
waterfowl, to-day, that they are 
quite free of the influence, possibly 
exercised without their knowledge, 
of what these little people of the 
East have done so extraordinarily 
well. Yet we believe that Mr. 
Benson has this freedom and 
originality, and his work has a 
force and a feeling in it which 
the Japanese miss despite all the 
amazing exactness and delicacy of 
their line and tone. 

Mr. Benson’s home is in one 
of the most interesting and one of 
the most British (Americans please 
forgive this form of highest com- 
pliment that a Briton knows how 
to pay) places on the whole con- 
tinent—Salem in Massachusetts. 
There he has every opportunity 
for study of the fine lines of boats, 
for the fame of the sailing clippers 
of Salem is in every Atlantic port. 
He may there find abundance of 
old types of sailormen and 
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‘“*long-shore ”. men, withal. But for his studies of the 
birds his opportunities are in the delightful holidays, of 
two or three months yearly, when he goes camping out—he 
and his children, and even his children’s children ; for Mr .Benson, 
though an active sportsman still, is fifty-eight years of age 
and many times a grandfather—on one or other of the great 
salmon rivers of Canada. In keen enthusiasm, as we are assured, 


he does not yield to the youngest grandson. It is there, doubt- 
less, that he finds his ‘“ lawful occasions”? with the geese and 
other wildfowl. Surely, for one who is sportsman, naturalist 
and artist, we have here something as near the ideal life as this 
world may give to us, and we owe all gratitude to Mr. Benson 
for the way he lives it and the delightful values that he draws 
from it. 


THE MALLARD 


Upon the marble slab displayed, 

Lay fishes living, fishes dead ; 

And—‘ shot about ”’ the salesman said— 
A mallard that inshore had strayed. 


Poor waif! at sight of him these eyes 
In High Street, saw a lowland pool ; 
A place of dreams, of shadows cool, 

All purple-set ’neath northern skies— 


A place where wild duck swam in file ; 
Or preened themselves at sunny noon; 
Or, pillowed on the mirrored moon, 
Slept round its fairy-haunted isle. 


A dream, I touched the dead bird’s head— 
Its emerald head, so clean and bright— 
And wondered if, perchance, its sprite 

To that still mountain-loch had sped. 
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LOCHLEYS 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 


A RESIDENCE OF 


SIR EVELYN 





OCKLEYS in great measure tells its own tale. It is 
“a large and substantial brick building in the Queen 

Anne style,” as we are told by Mr. Cussans, who pub- 
lished his “‘ History of Hertfordshire” in 1874. From 

him we also learn that it was built in 1717 by “ Edward 
Searle, of London, merchant,” but there his architectural in- 
formation ends. ‘The house faces west (Fig. 2), the ground rising 
rapidly behind it on to the high ground of Lockleys Warren, 
while close in front of it runs the Mimram river on its way from 
Welwyn to join the Lea just below Hertford town. Welwyn 
is a little town and large parish that includes its own manor as 
well as those of Lockleys and Mardeley. The Lockleys Manor 
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has seen many owners, but that of Welwyn was given by Edward 
the Confessor to the rector of the parish and so continued. 
Manor and living were held by Edward Young, the poet, from 
1730-65. Son of a dean, he obtained an All Souls fellowship 
and was forty-seven years of age when the College presented 
him to Welwyn. He had influential political friends such as 
Bubb Doddington, whose membership of the Medmenham 
Fraternity appears adverse from great intimacy with the author of 
“ Night Thoughts.” Young, however, during the greater part 
of his career was neither unworldly nor unsociable. A man of 
means and position—he had married a daughter of the Earl of 
Lichfield—he came to Welwyn at a time when the town seemed 
a possible rival to Bath, it 
being then “a place of some 
renown as a fashionable re- 
sort, the powdered beaux 
and ladies being attracted 
hither by the reputed medi- 
cinal virtues of its chalybeate 
spring.” The rector laid 
himself out to develop this 
social side and, near the 
spring, built at his own ex- 
pense an Assembly Room 
with adjacent bowling green. 
But his son afterwards in- 
formed Doctor Johnson that 
his father was “ never cheer- 
ful’: after the death of his 
wife in 1741, the year before 
the appearance of ‘“ Night 
Thoughts.” There were 
those, however, who attributed 
his gloom less to the loss of 
his consort than to his dis- 
appointment as an unsuccess- 
ful preferment hunter. In 
his time at Welwyn Locklevs 
was owned by the son and 
then by the granddaughter of 
the man who had built it 
Hertfordshire was a favourite 
county with London mer- 
chants, and many of them 
invested their gains in i's 
acres. ‘This may have been 
the case not only with Edward 
Searle, but also with his pre- 
decessors. The manor had 
been acquired in 1624 by 
Edward Wingate, who wis 
returned to the Long Parli:- 
ment for St. Albans and died 
in 1654. His descendant wis 
in possession when, towarcs 
the close of the century, 
Sir Henry Chauncy wes 
collecting materials for his 
history of the county 
published in 1700, in which, 
we read under the heading of 
“ Welwyn ”: 

Within this Vill is a fair Seat 

called Lockleys from iome 

owner thereof fituated upon 


the River Mimeram, which 
was purchafed by Edward 
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Wingate Esq, fecond Son of 
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George Wingate of Harlington 
in the County of Bedford 
Esq. . . . He made a fair 
Warren to this Seat, ftocked 
it with a choice breed of 
Rabbits, all filver haired, and 
planted it with great Store of 
excellent Walnut trees; and 
in the Front of his Houfe 
raifed a pleatant Orchard, fe: 
with the beft and rareft Frui 
trees, where feveral cuts are 
made, through which _ the 
Mimervam patfes in fevera! 
f{treams {tored with fair Trouts 
and other Fith for the Provifion 
of his Table, but upon his 
Death this Seat defcended tc 
Edward his furviving Son and 
Heir, a Justice of the Peace 
for the County, and the present 
poffeffor thereof. 
As a matter of fact, the owner 
whom Chauncy found in posses- 
sion appears to have been the 
grandson of the original pur- 
chaser, an intervening Edward 
Wingate having died in 1685 
and reposed under “a fair 
Tomb erected in the Church 
yard’ when Chauncey visited 
Welwyn Church. No view of 
the Wingate home is included 
among the illustrations of seats 
in Chauncey’s book, but the 
care that had been taken to 
develop the warren and garden 
implies a house of some import- 
ance. It is, however, probable 
that it was both old-fashioned 
and decayed when Ralph, son 
of the last Edward Wingate, 
sold it in 1715 to Edward 
Searle, who must have pulled 
it down at once in order to 
re-house himself more amply 
and fashionably, since Cussans 
dates the new house only two 
years after the purchase. 
When Salmon published his 
county history in 1728, he 
tells us; 
There is upon this Eftate a 
Houfe elegantly built and 
fituated, elpecially if we look 
at it in its Summer Perfection. 
The Mimram runs through 
the Garden before it, whofe 
Stream is turned according 
to the Pleafure of the Owner 
for Beauty and _ Variety. 
Behind is a Warren ftocked 
with Silver-hair’d Rabbits 
whofe Fur makes them fell 
for double the Price of others. 
Whence we judge that if the 
house were changed the Win- 
gate exterior disposition 
remained much as it had been 
in their time. Edward Searle, 
as to whom nothing further 
is told us by the county 
historians, was succeeded bv 
his son, who died in 1743, 
leaving Lockleys to his second 
daughter, Elizabeth. She was 
the wife of Charles Gardiner, 
and when she died childless 
in 1760 the widower had full 
possession, and when he died 
in 1780 he left a son of the 
same name by a second wife, 
and this son sold the place 
in 1814 to Sir George Shee. 
He was an Irishman of large 
estate who was made a baronet 
in 1794 and held office as 
Surveyor of Ordnance in 1797, 
and was consecutively Under- 
Secretary for Home, War and 
Colonies between 1800 and 
1807. His son, who succeeded 
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him in the baronetcy and Irish estates, followed in his 
political footsteps, being Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
from 1830 to 1834, when he was appointed Minister to Berlin 
for a year and then transferred to Stuttgart till 1844. He 
lived till 1870, but never owned Lockleys, which was his 
mother’s till her death in 1838 and then passed to his sister 
Letitia, the wife of Robert Dering, a cadet of the Derings of 
Surrenden Dering in Kent. 

An eighteenth century Dering supplied a family tree for 
Collins’ ‘‘ Baronetage” that began in the ninth century and 
sprouted vigorously and faultlessly till his own time. But 
Hasted shook his head at this and started the family in Henry II’s 
time and brought it down hesitatingly to John Dering, who 
married the heiress of Surrenden and died in 1481. Surrenden 
then became Surrenden-Dering and all is plain sailing. In 
1626 a baronetcy was conferred on Sir Edward Dering. A 
century later another Sir Edward Dering married, as his second 
wife, the heiress of Barham, and that estate eventually came to a 
grandson, George Dering, whose younger son Robert married 
Letitia Shee in 1829. Nine years later Lockleys was theirs, 
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and they will have marked their possession by setting up above 
the entrance door (Fig. 1) the arms of Dering impaling Shee. 
Robert Dering, surviving his wife, died in 1859 and was suc- 
ceeded by their son, George Edward, whose fifty-two years of 
possession were marked by a gradual decay of the place. A 
clever man and a capable engineer, he was, nevertheless, very 
much of an eccentric, with an extreme dislike to publicity. On 
the death of his maternal uncle he came into the Shee estates 
in Ireland. Barham Court (Country Lire, Vol. XLv, page 142) 
also fell in, so that he had a great rent roll and two fine country 
seats. ‘These he seldom occupied, and they assumed an aspect 
of desertion and desolation, as seen from the roadway—nearer 
than which scarce a soul ever penetrated. Even such view of 
Lockleys came to be shut out, the main road from Welwyn 
town to its station being diverted by the owner, the expense 
being enormous as a deep and long cutting had to be engineered. 
No wonder there were many rumours and strange stories. At 
Barham, ’twas said, he spent but one day a year; at Lockleys 
little more, and the visits were never announced even to the 
caretakers, whose duty therefore it was to have a daily dinner 
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ready. A place so conditioned and owned was just what Richard 
Bagot needed for his novel, where the principal character, 
half-Italian in his career and relationships, has to lead a furtive 
and double life, because a Sicilian vendetta endangers his life ; 
and so we find in “ Darneley Place ” an only slightly exaggerated 
description of what Lockleys was a dozen years ago. ‘The author 
was at work on the novel when Mr. Dering died in 1911, and 
thus he could not only hear all the stories, but could visit the 
place. He saw much what he describes young Giovanni Rossano 
as seeing when he walked up to Darneley Place : 


Immense elm trees cast a deep shade over the drive, parallel with 
which flowed the trout-stream, now broadened out into a veritable 
river along the banks of which rose groups of silvery willows which 
had attained the proportions of forest trees. F Giovanni 
was quick to notice, indeed, that everything bore a neglected and 
unkempt air, very different from the well kept English places he 
had hitherto seen. If the impression of neglect were 
strong already, it became stronger still as a sudden turn in the drive 
brought Giovanni immediately in front of the house. Of red 
brick, picked out with stone, three-storied and square, Darneley 
Place, although Giovanni Rossano could not be expected to know 
it, was an almost perfect specimen of a Queen Anne manor house. 
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Magnolias, roses and jasmine partially concealed the dilapidated 
condition of the building so far as the lower story was concerned— 
but even they could not hide the begrimed panes of glass in the 
windows, from the wooden frameworks of which the white paint 
had long ago peeled off. There was no sign of life or 
movement about the place as Giovanni advanced, somewhat 
nervously, to what he concluded must be the entrance to the 
house. Nota sound broke the stillness, save the song of innumer- 
able birds and the occasional splash made by some fish or waterfowl 
in the river near by. ‘The majority of the windows on the upper 
floors were closely shuttered, speaking of uninhabited rooms. He 
could see large marks where the paint had caked off from the 
shutters, and patches of what had once been gilding, but was now 
merely blackened woodwork in which a glint of gold occasionally 
showed itself. At each corner of the facade were great yews, 
the branches of which reached to the second story. He heard 
the branches scraping against the glass of the windows as the 
breeze stirred them—an uncomfortable sound which sent a little 
shiver of depression down his back. 


Now there is no longer any appearance of neglect or sense of 
depression. All is trim, gay, bright and inviting. Under the 
direction of Sir Reginald Blomfield large works of renovation 
were unde:taken, as well as such structural alterations as brought 
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7.—SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF THE CHINESE ROOM. 


the house in line with the requirements of the day 
without detriment to its architectural character. 
Outside, light and air were given to house and 
gardens by a judicious removal of the overplus of 
trees and the overgrowth of bush and plant. The 
lawns were remodelled and the steep rise, against 
which the house nestles, arranged in alternate 
levels and banks. Formal yew-hedged gardens 
were laid out east and west of the house, and a 
wilder and more natural treatment was accorded to 
large areas bordering the river and including its 
islands, so that once again the “ Summer Per- 
fection”? noted by Salmon nearly two centuries ago 
is realised. 

The house is a very reserved but dignified 
example of its time, the tall square block being 
pleasantly broken by salients. ‘To the west they flank 
the five-windowed centre. North and south they 
occur as more considerable projections. ‘There is 
not the usual Late Renaissance plan of repeating, 
more or less exactly, the entrance front on the 
opposite elevation and backing a saloon against the 
hall. The site did not admit of this, and the plan 
adopted was admirably suited to give the utmost 
light and outlook to a large house set against a 
bank so steep that, at the eastern end of the south 
elevation (Fig. 14), the ground is level with the 
floor of the great upstairs saloon (Fig. 5), although 
a high retaining wall permits the dining-1oom below 
to have an open view from the south windows of the 
projection (Fig. 3). 

Brick is the universal material. It is used to 
its full value and with excellent result, enough 
variety of tone and texture being obtained by 
contrasting the rougher walling with the finer rubbed 
dressings. ‘Tall, solid-looking Deric pilasters carry 
a deep continuous entablature, and on these the 
stateliness and sufficiency of effect almost entirely 
depend, as there are no moulded frames or 
keystones to the windows or other details beyond 
the very simple aprons to the first floor windows, 
and the one outstanding enrichment of an elaborate 
wooden door-case (Fig. 1). This takes the form of 
fluted Doric columns supporting an entablature 
topped by acurved pediment. The entablature (on 
the same model as the brick one above) is complete 
only above the columns. The architrave alone is 
carried across and that recessed. Thus a hooded 
or porch-like effect is given to the pediment and 
a large space afforded for carved ornament. ‘There 
is a very similar doorway to a house in Maidstone, 
but there the carving of swags and palm branches 
surrounds a cartouche containing the initials of the 
owner and the date 1716. Whether this was the 
case at Lockleys in 1717 cr whether it was the 
Searle arms that were there before Robert Dering 
introduced his own and his wife’s is uncertain. 
Except that there are no swags or cartouche 
in the space above the door, and that the 
capitals are Corinthian, the pediment more ornate 
and the projection greater, the porch at Rainham 
Hall (Country Lire, June 5th) is similarly designed 
and dates from twelve years later. There we saw 
the more usual Georgian habit of introducing stone 
dressings, in the shape of coigns and keystones, and 
a wood cornice. But the absence of these is not 
at all infrequent in stoneless Hertfordshire. We 
found it so at ‘Tyttenhanger (Country Lire, 
Vol. XLVI, page 424), dating from about 1654 and 
so an early example of cut and rubbed brickwork, 
where a bold framing and pedimenting of the first 
floor window-cases formed the salient decorative 
feature. More of the time of Lockleys and very 
alike in treatment a:e two houses in Hertford town. 
There is the same absence of other detail beyond 
the tall pilasters and the entablature of brick, but in 
one of them the entablature only occurs above the 
pilasters and is not carried across the face of the 
house. This was the pet arrangement of Smith of 
Warwick as we know it at Stoneleigh and Winger- 
worth, Buntingsdale and Mawley, his excuse for 
the omission being that he liked the effect of very 
iarge and salient keystones and that these rose up 
into the space which a continuous entablature would 
occupy. That is what particulariy differentiates 
Lockleys fiom Buntingsdale, a contemporary house 
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DAY BED, PERIOD OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
Upholstered in crimson silk. Length of frame 5ft. 8ins. ; width 2ft. 


IN THE GREEN BEDCHAMBER. 
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on much the same lines, 
except that only the walling 
is of brick, the dressings 
being of sandstone. 

Crossing the threshold 
of Lockleys we enter a hall 
occupying the central five- 
windowed space, but con- 
taining the staircase 
(Fig. 4). The treads 
have an inlaid band, and 
the top landing has bands 
and a great central star 
of cross-cut tulipwood. 
The balusters are alter- 
nately fluted and twisted, 
the newel posts are in 
the form of Corinthian 
pillars, and the return 
moulding of the treads is 
supported by beautifully 
carved consoles. Curiously 
enough, this staircase is 
almost exactly similar to 
the one at Barham Court, 
although there was no 
connection whatever 
between the two estates 
at the period of building, 
which was previous even 
to the marriage which 
brought Barham to the 
Derings. 

When Mr. George 
Edward Dering died in 
Igi1 it was his daughtet, 
Mrs. Neale, who succeeded 
to Lockleys and employed 
Sir Reginald Blomfield to 
carry out the very neces- 
sary work of renovation. 
Then it was let on long 
lease to Sir Evelyn de la 
Rue who relied largely on 
the advice of the late 
Mr. Basil Oxenden for all 
matters of decoration and 
furnishing. The dining- 
room and saloon, already 
alluded to, rely on excel- 
lent furniture for effect, 
the simple treatment of 
the rooms forming an 
adequate and _ agreeable 
setting to it. But in the 
upstairs sitting-room lying 
next to the saloon we find 
a more _ comprehensive 
scheme. It is treated as a 
Chinese room (Fig. 10), 
furniture and ornaments, 
carpet and curtains being 
almost exclusively derived 
from that country, as well 
as the exceptionally in- 
teresting old paper hung 
on the walls in the form 
of large panels. The 
background is apple green. 
From the rocky, watery 
land rise bamboos and 
trees bearing flower and 
fruit. Yellow hibiscus and 
purple red pzony as well 
as flitting birds give 
splashes of colour, while 
the foreground is full of 
life. Here (Fig. 9) dogs 
of Pekinese type but huge 
in size play about. There 
(Fig. 8) unicorned ante- 
lopes recline undisturbed 
by the amazing and 
monstrous fowl behind 
them. Terror, however, 
possesses two amorous 
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monkeys as they watch the hunters, on horse and foot, threatening 
their quarry with arrow and lance (Fig. 6). In the bedchamber 
next to this sitting-room (and completing, at the south end, 
the east side of the house) is truly a Bed of Ware (Fig. 12), 
for it is 8ft. across and so wider than it is long. It is a richly 
carved late eighteenth century Italian example in gold and 
green. 

Italian splendour may be contrasted with English reticence— 
not to the advantage of the former—by comparing with this 
palatial piece the simple walnut day bed (Fig. 11) having the 
straight baluster leg and the flat curved stretchers typical of 
the days of William and Mary. More than usually ornate for 
English work, and of the same period as the Italian bed, is a 
wall mirror (Fig. 13) which has the peculiarity of being formed 
of two plates set together vertically. In early eighteenth century 
days, when Vauxhall could not turn out plates of large size, 
mirrors were often composed of two or more plates, but they 
were placed one above another. The example illustrated 
being of late eighteenth century date might well be all of a piece. 
But two narrow plates having, for some reason, to be used, 
the designer very cleverly concealed the join by charming decora- 
tive work in unison with the general composition and producing 
a most pleasant effect. 

The furnishings of Lockley are drawn from various countries 
and from a considerable period of time. But essentially it is 
an English home of the Late Renaissance period in its recent 
renovation as well as in its original fabric. It was very little 
touched by the successors of the Searles, and the period of 
Dering neglect was not without advantage in getting it through 
a time of great but often disastrous activity in the domain of 
building and decoration. It was fortunate that a wealthy 
Victorian owner was curiously neglectful, not merely of what 
would have passed for improvements, but of ordinary repair and 
upkeep. It was fortunate that his successor in ownership, 
finding the fabric still perfectly sound, placed its reparation 
in such safe and knowledgeable hands as those of Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, who has made so close a study of 
that particular period of architecture of which Lockleys 
is a choice example. It was also fortunate that the final 
touch of decoration and furniture should have been super- 
vised, on behalf of Sir Evelyn de la Rue, by Mr. Basil 
Oxenden, whose death last year deprived a very large circle 
of friends of the help of one on whose advice they could so 
confidently rely. 

Well, indeed, under such treatment does Lockleys carry its 
bicentenarian age. It combines the full woith of the time of 
the first George with all that is good in the days of the fifth of 
the name. H. Avray TIpPINnc. 
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"13-—LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MIRROR. 
The ornament is mostly of composition. That in the centre conceals 
the joint of the two plates, each 11ins. wide and att. roins. high. 
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The house is reflected in the broadened out Mimram river about to divide on each side of the island on the right. 
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AT WIMBLEDON 


By F. R. Burrow. 
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MLLE. LENGLEN AND PATTERSON, 


BOUT half-past six last Saturday evening two ladies 
were having a belated tea at Wimbledon on a lawn 
from which the Centre Court notice-board was visible. 
Glancing at the names displayed thereon, one said to 
the other: ‘‘ Well, thank goodness we’ve got one 

championship left—Dixon and Lowe are English, at any rate!” 
And in happy ignorance of the fact that these two stalwarts 
were fighting out the final of the All England Plate—a sort of 
consolation prize—the ladies had another cream-bun apiece 
and, no doubt, departed happily. 

Their state of mind was one which (excluding the blissful 
ignorance) was rather prevalent on the last day of the Champion- 
ships of 1920, now numbered with the historic past.. ‘‘ Rather 
disappointing ’’ were the words in commonest use last Saturday ; 








TILDEN, THE FIRST AMERICAN TO WIN OUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 





WINNERS OF THE MIXED DOUBLES 


but I think they applied at least as much to national aspirations 
as to any shortcomings in play. But if the home country can 
no longer produce the best players, the winning of championships 
is not to be expected; our players may, and do, make a good 
show; but they are just not quite good enough. Very, very 
nearly, as Kingscote showed in his match with Tilden, when they 
were, so to speak, ‘‘ all square and one to play ” half way through 
the final set; and again when Kingscote and Parke got a set 
lead against Garland and Williams in the final of the Doubles 
Championship. But the mark of the champion is the ability to 
put the finishing touch. We shall get it again, I have no 
doubt ; meanwhile, to cry over spilt milk is as foolish as it is 
unavailing. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I am glad, for the good 
of the game, that America has at last realised her long-charished 
hope of winning a men’s championship at Wimbledon. Miss 
May Sutton did it for the ladies in 1905; it has taken a dozen 
(playing) years for the men to follow her lead. But now that they 
have done it, they have done it in style; for they have taken 
both singles and doubles, and, even more, they have well deserved 
to do so. William T. Tilden is of the right champion stuff ; 
he has the strokes ; he can rise to the occasion ;_ he has a happy 
nature. I wonder what was in his mind as he stood, drawn up 
to his full height, bracing himself for the final effort for a good 
ten seconds before delivering the first service in the last game of 
his match with Patterson. It was a most curious pause. The 
crowd felt the menace and grew silent and still. ‘‘ O Tiber, 
Father Tiber, to whom the Romans pray!” irresistibly sprang 
to memory; this was to be the end. And it was. But it 
Tilden’s mind were concentrated on anything more poetic and less 
practical than winning the match there and then, I imagine the 
quotation that ran in his brain must have been: ‘‘ Off to Phila- 
delphia in the morning ! ” 

It is the fashion nowadays for critics to find excuses for 
beaten champions. A bad custom. ‘‘ He was off his game.” 
‘“He was playing as if he wanted to catch a train.” ‘She 
must have been ill,” etc. The fact is, players play as well as 
their opponents will let them; and, to do them justice, they 
never try to find excuses for themselves. Tilden, for example, 
had a knee about which he had cause for anxiety. But before 
the match he said: “ If I get beaten, it won’t be because of my 
knee.’’ He wanted no excuses made for him; and, as it turned 
out, he needed none. Most of the critics at Wimbledon watch the 
matches end-on, and they do not, perhaps, always remember 
that from this position the pace of the ball cannot be properly 
judged. Hence the tendency to dilate on the number of “ easy 
ones’’ that a player misses; just as in the case of golf, the 
‘“ baby putt,”’ the missing of which causes so much surprise and 
condemnation to the watcher on the outskirts of the green 
30yds. or 4oyds. away, is often, in fact, that terrifying four- 
footer which it is so easy not to hole. 

In all matches, at all games there is one point looking back 
on which afterwards the winner can say: ‘‘ There, I won.’ It 
may—it often is—far from the end of the match. Inthe Challenge 
Round, it came early in the fourth set. Position: Patterson, 
two sets to one down; two-love, 30—15 in the third game 
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of the fourth set. All going well for two-sets-all, and the final 
tug-of-war in the fifth set. Tilden at the back of the court; 
Patterson at the net. Patterson dropped a very short one just 
over the net, seemingly impossible for Tilden to get to, to make 
him 40—15. But the achievement of impossibilities is one of 
the attributes of champions. Tilden came up like a cavalry 
charge, shot out an apparently telescopic:-arm, reached the ball 
at the very last possible moment, got it over, and won the stroke. 
And he won the next six strokes, too, and the score was 2 all 
instead of 3—1r or 4—o Patterson. This shook the holder, 
and it was where the match was won and lost. For the rest, 
both in service and in return of service, Tilden was just the better 
of the two ;_ and in modern lawn tennis, where playing for position 
is discounted by the. preference for going for the shot, these two 
advantages are almost, in themselves, the deciding factor in any 
match. 

If it was “ Tilden’s year ’’ in the Singles, it was certainly 
‘“‘ Garland’s year’ in the Doubles. Of course, one man cannot 
play a double by himself; but the brilliant R. N. Williams II 
(as he prefers to be styled) would be the last to deny that the 
lion’s share in winning the Doubles Championship of 1r920 
was his partner’s. The combination of Harvard and Yale 
proved too strong for everybody ; but Yale, most appropriately, 
held the key to the situation and lccked the door on the hopes 
of their opponents. History, in one way, repeated itself in 
this event. Last year R. V. Thomas and P. O’Hara Wood 
quite unexpectedly defeated their more fancied compatriots, 
Norman Brookes and G. L. Patterson, and went on and won. 
This year Garland and Williams did precisely the same thing 
to the also more fancied Johnston and Tilden, and then beat 
Kingscote and Parke in a pretty good final. But the latter 
are certainly going to be a good pair when they have had more 
practice together: in them we have the makings of a Davis 
Cup pair who will not do us discredit. And that is a thing we 
have been looking for in vain for a very long time. 

Wimbledon has at least set one doubt at rest. People 
will still, no doubt, discuss whether Tilden could do it 
again,” and whether Shimidzu is very good or only very 
lucky; but the question as to who is the best lady 
player in the world is one which wil] not be asked between 
now and next year, at any rate. Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen 
has demonstrated that in the most conclusive way. She is 
really a wonder. Ever so much better than last year, she 
seldom even had to run in her match in the Challenge 
Round against Mrs. Lambert Chambers, who had, almost as 
incontestably, shown that she herself was still the best in the 
field, outside France. Mlle. Lenglen absolutely dominated 
the court: and however much we may murmur “ Very dis. 
appointing !’’ under our breath, it is as impossible as it would 
be unfair not to admit frankly that she is not only the best 
that there is, but the best there has ever been. There were 
eight winners of the Ladies’ Singles Championship at 
Wimbledon last Saturday. I do not think any one of them 
could have thought herself anything but lucky in not 
having had to encounter the French girl in the year she won 
her title. 

Perhaps the chief feature of the Championships of 1920 
was the comparatively small number of very close and exciting 
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PATTERSON OF AUSTRALIA, LAST YEAR’S CHAMPION, 
WHO LOST TO TILDEN. 


matches. Seldom was there to be heard that reverberating 
thunder of applause from the Centre Court stands that drowns 
even the rattle of the trains and betokens that a player—or a 
nation—is snatching victory from the very jaws of disaster. 
No; it was a fine Wimbledon, both for play and, more 
strangely, for weather; an interesting Wimbledon; to some, a 
‘“‘ disappointing ’’ Wimbledon. But not an exciting Wimbledon. 

And now it is over. For the big players the Davis Cup 
holds the field: for the rank and file the holiday tournaments 
spread their enticing prospectuses before the eye. Meanwhile, 
in countless homes the precious autographed photographs of 
Tilden, Patterson, Parke, Mrs. Chambers, Mlle. Lenglen anc 
others are a source of perennial joy to their fortunate possessors. 
Unending queues of schoolgirls and others assailed these heroes 
and heroines after every match. Surely no people are so kindly 
as the great Jawn tennis players. 





WILLIAMS AND GARLAND, WHO4&WON THE DOUBLES FOR AMERICA. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


FIVE WELSH CASTLES FOR SALE 


EMBROKE CASTLE is indirectly 

associated with Covent Garden, for 

in 1649, near the old Round House 

or small gaol on the Drury Lane side, 

Colonel Poyer, one of the defenders 

of Pembroke, was shot by the Crom- 
wellians. The castle occupies a promontory 
on Milford Haven, at the western end of the 
town. Early in the twelfth century Pembroke 
Castle was set on fire by one Owain, son of 
Cadwgan ab Bleddyn, in order that, under 
cover of the resultant uproar, he might carry 
away the wife and children of Giraldus de 
Windesor. The plan succeeded. 

The military value and the status of 
Pembroke Castle were greatly increased under 
the direction of Gilbert de Clare, surnamed 
Strongbow, whom Henry I made Earl of 
Pembroke in 1109. The earldom was erected 
into a county palatine in 1138, with the 
privilege of ‘“‘jura_ regalia.” Henry VIII 
suppressed the palatine jurisdiction, and 
Pembroke became of less importance. On 
the outbreak of the Civil War the castle 
was the only fortress possessed by the 
Parliamentarians in that part of Wales. 
With the help of men and munitions which 
were landed by the Parliamentary fleet, the 
Pembroke forces reduced most of the neighbour- 
ing strongholds of the Royalists. But, like 
recent events on a larger scale, the war went 
on too long and, after four years of it, Colonel 
Laugharne and his fellow-officers, Powell and 
Poyer, went over to the Royalists. To crush 
the Welsh opposition Cromwell himself took 
a hand, and, as he wrote to Speaker Lenthall, 
under date Pembroke, July 11th, 1648: “‘ The 
‘Town and Castle of Pembroke were surrendered 
to me this day.’’ The downfall of the castle 
was due partly to the destruction of a 
staircase which led down to the springs in 
a cavern below the foundations. In Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and_ Rutley’s _ preliminary 
announcement of the proposed private sale, 
in the supplement of Country LiFe last 
week (page li), there is a reference to a cavern 
called ‘‘ The Wogan’’ under the castle. Sir 
Lewes T. Loveden Pryse is the vendor. 


ST. BRIDE’S CASTLE. 


LORD KENSINGTON’S St. Bride’s estate 
of 3,600 acres on the Pembroke coast is to 
be sold in September by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The eight miles of sea 
frontage have St. Bride’s Castle and Skomer 
Island as perhaps their best known points. 


SKENFRITH : A BORDER STRONGHOLD. 


GKENFRITH CASTLE ruins are included 

in the Blackbrooke estate of 1,900 acres, 
near the Monmouthshire border. Blackbrooke 
boasts a certain amount of Adam work and the 
drawing-room has the original Chinese wall 
paper. A long stretch of fishing in the Monnow 
goes with the property. Messrs. Simmons 
and Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. Edwards, 
Russell and Baldwin, will offer Blackbrooke 
at Hereford on July 28th. 

If Craig-y-nos be included, there are thus 
four castles immediately for sale, while Ruthin 
in the North must also be borne in mini. 


QUENBY AND ITS CONTENTS. 


UENBY HALL, Leicester, which is to be 
offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley on the 20th inst., can be purchased 
with 400 acres only, including the beaut'ful 
house, the home farm and the noted fox coverts, 
or with a larger area, and the furniture would 
be sold with the house. Quenby was for many 
years the hunting home of the fifth Marquess 
of Waterford, who was followed by Viscount 
Downe, who built the present stables. 


NO. 6, CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE. 


N the matter of lavishness of outlay, if 
nothing else, No. 6, Carlton House Terrace 

is a Town mansion of peculiar distinction. 
It has been sold, with some of the valuable 
furniture, to Sir John Leigh, Mrs. Mackay 
having decided to spend the remainder of 
her life in the United States. Thus ends a 
notable chapter in the American social annals 
of London. Ever since the multi-millionaire 
part-owner of the Bonanza silver mines 
bought No. 6, Carlton House Terrace the 
house has been a centre of entertainment on 


a scale of unexcelled luxury. The house is 
fitted up for such a purpose as few houses 
ever have been, for Mr. C. H. Sanford, who 
preceded the Mackays in the tenure of Carlton 
House Terrace, is said to have expended 
£160,000 on it. How much Mr. Mackay 
made out of his share in the mines is not 
generally known, but if he had two-fifths of 
the production the sum can be “ guessed,” 
apparently an appropriate word in this con- 
nection, as some {£65,000,000 had been 
extracted at the time he moved to Carlton 
House Terrace from Paris. When he died 
in 1902 his remains were taken to the United 
States in a coffin of ebony and silver sur- 
mounted by a crucifix of gold and silver. 
The death of Mrs. Mackay’s daughter, 
Princess Colonna, some months ago probably 
hastened Mrs. Mackay’s decision to return 
to her native land to be with her son. 


SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA’S 
HOUSE. 
“TMHE Grove of the Evangelist,” as Lytton 
termed St. John’s Wood, has always had 
its eminent literary and artistic residents. 
Among the most notable was the late Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A., who 
spent over £70,000 on his beautiful house in 
Grove Road. To close the estate the executors 
are now willing to accept a nominal sum for 
the freehold. The house embodies the spirit 
of the illustrious Royal Academician who 
designed it, and on every ground any severance 
of parts of the structure from the whole is to 
be deprecated. The unities should be respected, 
and here they are all-important. The property 
comes under the hammer of Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons next Tuesday, in the City. We refer 
to the question of severance because, being 
the subject of a separate bequest, there is a 
possibility that certain seventeenth century 
oak panelling and other beautiful work may 
form a separate lot in the auction. These 
were originally the ornaments of a small guild- 
hall in Gouda, and Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
bought them when the structure was demolished 
and incorporated them in the house. 


BARRINGTON PARK PURCHASES. 
OLONEL M. WINGFIELD has. sanc- 
tioned the private sale of a couple of large 
farms at Great Rissington, Gloucestershire, 
and two others at Taynton, Oxon, along with 
Taynton Mill, to their respective tenants. 
This reduces the area to be dealt with at 
auction next Monday by Messrs. Geo. 
Nichols, Young, Hunt and Co., and Messrs. 
Tayler and Fletcher at Bourton-on-the- 
Water. 

FUTURE OF CANWELL HALL, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
CCANWELL HALL, near Birmingham, which 

was recently bought by the Birmingham 
Corporation from Mr. Philip Staveley Foster 
for £147,000, is to be converted into a convales- 
cent home, and the land will be used for the 
settlement of ex-Service men. The sale of 
the estate in this way necessitates the dispersal 
of the contents, and the furniture auction, 
to be held in the autumn by Messrs. Curtis 
and Henson, seems likely to be one of the 
chief events of that kind in the latter part of the 
vear. The catalogue is to include magnificent 
tapestries, Heppelwhite and Adam furniture, 
and Waterford glass. Collectors will await 
with impatience the issue of the details. Mr. 
Foster, who sat for the Stratford-on-Avon 
Division for some years, has a town house in 
Green Street, and last year he bought Old 
Buckhurst, Withyham. 
NOTABLE BERKSHIRE RESIDENCES. 
MB: MERVYN MACARTNEY, F.R.I.B.A., 

has at the present time two examples of 
his architectural work in the market. One is 
his own house, Kennet Orley, of which more 
in another note. The other is Sir M. F. 
Montagu Pollock’s mansion, between Newbury 
and Wantage, known as Bussock Wood. The 
house, in the Queen Anne style, occupies a 
charming site, overlooking the valley of the 
Kennet and the Hampshire Downs, some 6o0oft. 
above sea-level. It stands three miles north 
of Newbury on Snelsmore Common, encircled 
by woodlands about a mile by footpath from 
Chieveley Church. Kingsclere, Highclere and 
Beacon Hill are prominent points seen from 
the estate, which extends to 125 acres. Rides 


have been cut in the woods to open up views of 
Illsley and the 


Lambourne Downs. The 


house, of red brick with stone dressings and a 
red tiled roof, was built in the year 1907. !t 
is the type of house that almost instinctively 
the reader expects to find mentioned as havinz 
been the subject of a special article in CounTRY 
Lire. The grounds of three acres include 1 
sunk garden hedged with yew, and there is 3 
pleached lime walk with herbaceous borders. 
In the woods on the estate are the remains of 4 
pre-historic encampment, having a diamete- 
of 1,000ft., and with walls which are still as 
high as 12ft. in parts. The mansion and 
gI acres constitute the Bussock Wood property 
pure and simple, the remaining 34 acres or 
35 acres being almost equally divided in two 
farms, The Beeches and Totterdown, the latter 
having a red brick house with mullioned 
windows and pleasant old garden. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. will offer Bussock Wood 
for sale in the City on July 27th. 

Kennet Orley, Mr. Mervyn Macartney’s 
own and wholly admirable residence at 
Midgham, is to come under the hammer 
on the same date. It was mentioned in these 
columns last week, and was described in 
Country Lire of January 14th, 1911, as a 
“Lesser Country House.” 

Another Berkshire estate, without resi- 
dential distinction, but comprising many nice 
sites, has been sold by Messrs. Wilson and 
Co., the Inkpen property of g10 acres, of 
which twelve lots out of fifteen have fetched 
£14,000. 

Glancing at the Supplement of Country 
LirE other Berkshire houses will be found. 
Among them is Silwood Park, adjoining Ascot 
racecourse, a good house in grounds and 
deer park of 214 acres, for sale by Messrs. 
Winkworth and Co. Sutton Courtenay Manor 
and Abingdon Abbey were mentioned in these 
columns last week. Three miles from Maiden- 
head is Bartletts, about 25 acres, with which, 
if desired, an additional 23 acres may be 
bought, when they come up for auction on 
July 2oth, through Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 


A NOTABLE SUSSEX HOUSE. 


HUNGER HILL, a house designed by 

Mr. C. Turner Powell, with 100 acres, 
near Horsham, has been sold by Messrs. 
Duncan B. Gray and Partners. 


OLD MANOR HOUSES. 


WO or three old manor houses are coming 
under the hammer of Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, who have already fixed a number of 
sales for the early autumn. On September 14th 
they will bring to auction two residential 
properties with home farm attached, in How 
Green in the beautiful Hever district, and 
Dockenfield Manor on the borders of Surrey 
and Hampshire, between Farnham and Hind- 
head. How Green includes a modern house 
of medium size with 130 acres, mostly well 
timbered pasture land, with good farm and 
cottages. Dockenfield Manor is 309 acres, 
with manor house in the Early English style 
The Wey bounds this estate for a considerab!e 
distance. In the latter part of next month 
the firm will bring to auction the Wyck Hl 
estate, on the Cotswolds, Gloucestershire. 
The house, with its grandly timbered pleasure 
grounds, woodlands and home farm, will be 
offered with 308 acres, including the manor 
and advowson, and the remainder of the 
estate, in some thirty lots. 

South Hall, a freehold Georgian house 
and estate of 45 acres of richly timbered park- 
lands, has been sold privately; by Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker. 


STOCKS, TRING: SALE NEXT TUESDAY. 


EXT Tuesday at Hanover Square, Stock:, 

Tring, the eighteenth century house whe:e 

the late Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote some of 
her novels, is to be sold with 346 acres. 


OTTERBURN HALL: THURSDAY NEXT. 


OTTERBURN HALL, Northumberland, 
belonging to Major A. C. Morrison Bell, 
M.P., which Messrs. Knight, Frank ard 
Rutley are offering on Thursday next at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is an estate of 5,960 acres, 
one of the best sporting and agricultural 
properties in the North of England. It includes 
the modern mansion, the grouse moor, eight 
grazing farms, and salmon and trout fishing 
in the Rede. ARBITER. 
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GREEK TRAGEDY for ENGLISH READERS 


ANY playgoers and many who seldom go to a play 
were surprised and delighted with the production 
in English of Oedipus Rex, translated into English by 
Professor Murray and staged by Reinhardt. It was 
not a perfect rendering, but the audience was too 

pleased to be critical. The whole thing was so fresh and new 
it might have been new minted, although more than two thousand 
years old. But the morning light of the world shone on it 
and those who prided themselves on being on the top of the 
highest wave of civilisation were astounded to find that Sophocles 
drew the material for his noble tragedy from a world only half 
emerging from barbarism. 

Mr. J. T. Sheppard of King’s College, Cambridge, is an 
eminent scholar who has just published with the Cambridge 
University Press an English version of the famous play, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, that is sure tc have many readers. In the first place, 
it is a story different from any that can be told to-day. Early 
Greece is a country very foreign to this age. We know from 
Homer that Neolithic men formed the population, and there 
are many passages which lead us to suspect that even such 
savage customs as that of cannibalism had not passed away. 
Gods were real personages in those dim times and occasionally 
walked about in the guise of men and always were supposed 
to preside in person at the altars dedicated to them. But 
side by side with barbarism and superstition there existed a 
culture which never has been exceeded in the history of the 
world. If there is any literature comparable to that of Greece 
it is our own. Shakespeare alone among poets can sit side by 
side with Homer, Aschylus and Sophocles. No wonder, then, 
that Odeipus Tyrannus is studied as minutely to-day as it was 
when written. Not to trouble the general reader with detailed 
criticism, let us glance at the story as it is unfolded. We have 
to imagine a gay palace in Thebes and the dramatis persone 
in front of it. A beautiful country is filled with despair. A 
blight has fallen upon the orchard trees, the cattle are dying 
and men are daily becoming victims of a plague. When things 
like these happened the ancient Greeks were not like Lord 
Palmerston, who, in answer to a Scottish deputation asking 
for a day of prayer and fasting to get rid of the infectious diseases 
that were attacking the public, told them to mend their drains. 
The old Greeks believed that when misfortunes like these fell 
upon men, and the plants and the animals on which they lived, 
some great sin had been committed. They looked out for a 
Jonah, in fact. But the first thing was to discover the man 
whose evildoing had brought this pollution on the world. 
The play opens with a scene between the priests and the king. 
The former have come to ask if he will cause search to be made 
for the man whose crime has brought this woe upon the people 
According to their law blood must be paid for with blood or with 
banishment, the two things meaning very much the same. 
A man banished to the hills was doomed to death by hunger. 

The ‘“ All-Famous Oedipus ” hears this complaint of his 
people sympathetically, and Creon, the next to him in rank, 
agrees that society must be purged of this evil. Attention has 
been directed to an ancient crime. The story went that Laius, 
the former king, had been set upon by robbers in a mountain 
pass and villainously killed by them in a wild country near 
Phocis where three paths met. They petition the king that 
he will cause a search to be made for the evildoers so that justice 
may be meted out to them. About King Oedipus there has 
been much argumentation, but he stands out as a strong warrior 
king who could keep his head with his hands and yet fearlessly 
punish the evil-doer regardless of any consequence to himself. 
Sophocles writes without any set moral, and the point that has 
perplexed the modern is to know why he chose to heap mis- 
fortune upon this man who was neither evil nor heroically good. 
It is not necessary here to recapitulate all the involutions of 
a strong and convincing plot. It rests on the pivotal fact that 
Oedipus had done the deed, yet in a most innocent and ignorant 
manner. When he authorises search for and the punishment 
of the culprit he has no idea of connecting it with an event in 
his own life. Light breaks on him by degrees. He was the 
offspring of Laius and Jocasta. But the Oracle had told her 
that the son to whom she had given birth would kill his own 
father and marry his mother, whereupon she had his two legs 
pinned together, in which state he was carried out to the wilder- 
ness by an old retainer to be left there to his fate—an incident 
that would scarcely occur in any country that had even entered 
the outer gate of civilisation. Yet the story goes on in its own 
wild way very much as other stories of the same kind have 
gone on ever since. The heart of the retainer melts, and he 


cannot bring himself to execute so harsh a doom upon an 
innocent child. Therefore he passes him on to a shepherd, 


and this shepherd rears him and brings him up. Now if we 
put ourselves in the position of the audience which first listened 
to this play, we must feel that the edicts of the gods will be 
carried out whether the human agent rebels or does not rebel. 
There is no place where the writ of the immortal does not run. 
Jocasta in her cruelty was but following the custom of her 
time. She knew no better. But in trying to thwart the fates, 
as their decrees had been read to her by the Oracle, she was 
sinning against the light, that is the light of her time, and in 
the end must suffer in consequence. ‘The boy grows up strong 
and brave with no defect save that of a limp due to the uncured 
sore left by the pinning of his legs. ‘There came a time when 
the King of Corinth took a great love for him and brought him 
up as his son. But the proud Oedipus, one day being reproached 
as a bastard, left the court of King Polybus and went to the hills. 
There he met five brave cavaliers with their servants, one of 
whom was rude and would not make room for him on the high- 
way. They fought, and Oedipus slew him and all the rest of 
the company except one herdsman, who escaped. He little 
dreamt at the time that the King of Thebes was the victim, 
nor did he dream when he married the widow of that monarch 
that she was his mother. Horrible as is the story, a modern 
court, or indeed any court, that administers justice as we under- 
stand it would have acquitted him of evil intent. ‘To be set 
upon by armed men in a mountain pass was no uncommon 
incident in those days when very few died of old age or even 
in their beds. ‘The brave man made what defence he could, 
and it did not infrequently happen that he was able to turn the 
odds against his assailants, as happened in this case. "That 
an adventurer should marry the widow of one whom he had 
slain in fight was a custom that endured right on until the 
Middle Ages in Europe. It was his evil destiny that the wife in 
this case should turn out to be his mother. Sophocles does not 
go so far as to say that King Oedipus is a criminal. What he 
does assert is that the country and the city have been polluted 
by these acts, and that the angry gods were chastising the people, 
the animals, and even the herbage with plague and _ pestilence 
because of this affront to them. Folk-lorists of to-day have 
described the same sort of taboo as existing among Australians 
and other aborigines, and it may be that among them are many 
who would have carried out the decrees of fate as resolutely 
as Oedipus. The Greek, with all his reflective power and love 
of art, did not fear bring his drama to a dreadful conclusion. 
Jocasta, when the truth is revealed to her, passes through every 
phase of horror. She grows wicked and flippant in her despair : 
Why, what should a man fear? Luck governs all! 
There’s no foreknowledge, and no providence ! 
Take life at random. Live as you best can. 
That’s the best way. What! Fear that you may wed 
Your mother? Many a man has dreamt as much, 
And so may you! The man who values least 
Such scruples, lives his life most easily. 
And when this recklessness failed reason seems to have left 
her, as it did Lady Macbeth—she broke away from the room, 
ran to her bridal chamber, and when her husband came to slay 
her she was already dead. 
: By a noose 
Of swaying cords, caught and entwined, she hung. 
Then Oedipus became frantic too. He snatched the golden 
brooches from the queen and with their pins stabbed his eyes 
out. We must imagine the last scene with the blood streaming 
down the cheeks of the self-mutilated monarch. Eventually he 
passes out to the wild and to his death, and the chorus ends up thus: 
Look, ye who dwell in Thebes. This man was Oedipus. 
That Mighty King, who knew the riddle’s mystery, 
Whom all the city envied, Fortune’s favourite. 
Behold, in the event, the storm of his calamities, 
And, being mortal, think on that last day of death, 
Which all must see, and speak of no man’s happiness 
Till, without sorrow, he hath passed the goal of life. 
Even the chorus has no word to say to the ill-luck of Oedipus, 
of his mental innocence and the conditions of which he was a 
victim. ‘The moral drawn is one that has to do only with their 
harsh experience of the vicissitudes of life. ‘‘ Call no man happy 
until he is dead.” Mr. Sheppard would have it that the play is a 
lesson in self-restraint, Oedipus in the day of his prosperity used 
arrogant and presumptuous words at times. ‘This may be true, 
but we doubt if it ever came into the mind of Sophocles. The 
Greek poet merely saw an instance of the blind inscrutable 
working of fate. It was ordained that Oedipus should drink the 
cup of adversity to the dregs, and neither his mother’s cruel 
precaution nor anything else that could be done could alter in 
the slightest degree what had been foreordained by the 
eternal power. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FIRE AT NOSTELL PRIORY. 


To THE EDITOR. 


THE 


Sir,—The report in the daily Press of a fire 
in the Tapestry Room at Nostell will have 
been seen with the greatest regret. I am sure 
that many of your readers would be glad to 
see again the illustration of this fine Adam 
work which appeared in an article describing 
the house in Country Lire of October 31st, 
1914. In that account it was pointed out that 
about half of the principal floor of the house 
as built by James Paine had been redecorated 
by Robert Adam between 1766-85. The 
actual new wing dating from 1776 was never 
completely finished. The ‘Tapestry Room 
had fine door casings and a marble mantel, and 
a very beautiful Adam ceiling which was also 
illustrated. It had eight lunette-shaped paint- 
ings besides the central medallion and a number 
of small circles in two wide bands. The 
tapestries dealt with the undying tale of Cupid 
and Psyche, with illustrative emblems. These 
hangings had been rearranged in accordance 
with the original scheme. The colouring of 
the room was very harmonious, and there was 
much fine furniture which it is to be hoped 
was rescued in time. As the Tapestry Room 
occupied a position on the garden front between 
the Adam Salon and Library, it is to be feared 
that these fine rooms may have suffered from 
water if not from fire. Sir Rowland Winn, the 
fifth baronet, was baptised in February, 1739, 


THE TAPESTRY SALON AT NOSTELL PRIORY, 


and married Sabine Louise, only daughter and 
heiress of Jacques Philippe d’Hervert, Governor 
of Haute Vevay. He had two children, a 
son Rowland, afterwards the sixth baronet, 
and a daughter Esther, born in 1768. He 
himself died in 1785. It is a permissible 
assumption that the Swiss heiress may have 
had some influence in the change in the direc- 
tion of the building scheme marked by Robert 
Adam’s appointment to complete the house 
Nostell is the subject of one of the chapters 
of the work dealing with the Architecture of 
Robert and James Adam now in the Press.— 
ARTHUR T. BoLTon. 

[In accordance with Mr. Bolton’s sugges- 
tions we reproduce our picture of the Tapestry 
Salon at Nostell Priory.—Ep.] 

VILLAGE FARE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘“‘ W.-J. B.” only 
touches the fringe of his subject and I had 
rather he had called it ‘‘ Farm Fare,’’ because 
it deals with the feeding of most country folk. 
But “‘ Farm Fare” is a step above ordinary 
“* Village Fare,” although the one is so much like 
the other as to be outside any special difference. 
The one is just as likely to make “ the mouth 
water ” as the other. Yet farm fare has more 
variety in it, and the cooking of good things 
goes on daily from week-end to week-end. 


Baking operations begin mostly on Thursday, 
when a big supply of dough is made, either 
with brewers’ yeast or with home made 
“bang up” barm, a production made of 
fermented potatoes. On this day a large 
proportion is used in making “ barm dump- 
lings,”’ that is, balls of dough boiled in water or 
broth. These are eaten with either gravy, butter 
and sugar or honey or treacle and this food is a 
favourite dish on bread baking days. Part of 
the dough is held over till next day, when it is 
treated with suet, and suet dumplings are served 
at the midday meal, and eaten with gravy or 
broth or boiled mutton; these, with potatoes 
or bread, make an ample and tasty meal. 
The next day is chiefly devoted to making a 
huge pile of oat cakes, and these take the place 
of bread during the whole of the week until 
next baking day. On some days of the week a 
special bake is made and a treat of hot buttered 
cakes is served as the afternoon meal and the 
piles of tins got ready would astonish all 
townsfolk. On another day are made medley 
pies of great size, either of garden fruits mixed 
with little squares of bacon or a medley of mutton 
rabbits, and any other raw meats which may be 
handy, in which bacon is a great feature. Both 
these kinds of ‘‘ medleys ”’ are greatly relished 
and always welcome. On some days the main 
foods are pasties of meat, mostly bacon and 
mutton, or fruit, gooseberries and damsons in 
preference to other fruits, but gooseberries or 
red currants are liked best. These pasties are 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER. 


made of great size, oblong or oval in shape, 
and with the out-of-door field labourers’ dinner 
are washed down with a bottle of milk or 
beer. The huge quantities made would astonish 
townsfolk could they but see them. A dish 
much liked is hot “‘ gooseberry fool,”’ which, with 
oat cakes or bread is always a welcome dish, or a 
sort of liquid pasty. In all cottages pasties are 
the favourite food with children and such are 
taken to school to serve as dinner. These are 
packed in bag or basket with a bottle of milk 
and such fare is provided for the field worker. 
One may well say that folks eat more in country 
than in town.—THos. RATCLIFFE. 
LARGE BLACK PIG SOCIETY. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It is a great pleasure to me to read the 
recent decision of the above Society to recom- 
mend that pedigree Large Black pigs of certain 
ages should be of certain minimum weights. 
Such a decision is one of the great landmarks 
in the breeding and sale of pedigree stock and 
will, I believe, have very far-reaching effects. 
Certainly every other pig society will have to 
follow suit, and set up some schedule of weights 
that their pigs should weigh at particular ages 
to allow them to be classified as good sample 
pigs. This new rule is the best protection that 
buyers have had against undersized and badly 
nourished little pigs bought without inspection. 


THE 


In addition it will be a guide to new breeders 
to indicate what their pigs should weigh at 
certain ages. It should automatically cull 
out unsuitable pigs for pedigree breeding, and 
thus raise the whole standard of the pedigree 
Large Black, to the immense advantage of this 
particular breed. Again, farmers who breed 
mongrel pigs will have an indication what 
their pigs should weigh to compete with the 
pedigree Large Black, and this comparison 
alone should bring thousands of farmers to 
give up mongrels and take to Large Blacks, 
for the simple reason that figures will soon show 
they pay best. I should not be surprised if 
this move by the Large Black Pig Society is 
not in due course followed by almost all breed 
societies to this extent that they will lay down 
minimum measurements and weights at given 
ages as a standard below which their particular 
breed of animal may not fall if they are still to be 
considered worthy of sale for pedigree breeding 
purposes.—S. F. EpcE. 

THE ANGLO-NUBIAN GOAT. 

To THE EpirTor. 
S1r,—Referring to your very interesting article 
by Mr. C. J. Davies (May 22nd), about the 
Anglo-Nubian goat, I venture to ask you where 
I might find out: (1) Where I might get a 
young he goat as a sire to improve the local 
race? (2) Whether it is likely to stand the 
sea journey to Marseilles or to Nice? (3) 
Whether a two or three months old animal 
would be fit as a sire next autumn? (4) What 
would be the price of such an animal? My 
place is about thirteen miles from Nice, South 
of France.—Mat. SrvasToPouULo. 

[Our correspondent’s questions have been 
forwarded to the author of the article on Anglo- 
Nubian goats, who replies as follows: “‘ It 
seems to me rather like sending coals to New- 
castle to send a goat to the South of France ! 
Surely your correspondent would do much 
better (and more cheaply), by getting a Swiss 
goat (Saanen or Toggenburg), or a Spanish 
Murcian. However, I should suggest that he 
get in correspondence with the Secretary of 
the British Goat Society, 66, Chancery Lane, 
London, who would put him in touch with 
owners who have a likely animal for sale. A 
male, two or three months old now, would be 
capable of use for a few females by, say, Sep- 
tember. Price would, of course, depend 
absolutely upon the quality of the animal and 
its pedigree. As breeders do not as a rule keep 
any but valuable specimens it would be unlikely 
to be cheap. I should not personally care to 
submit so young a goat for which I had paid 
a good price to such a long sea journey, but, 
with proper shipping in a crate it might be 
all right.” —Ep.] 


IN DEFENCE OF THE CHAR-A-BANCS 
DRIVER. 


To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—There has been an outburst in the Press 
recently, not only in the motor Press but also 
in the daily Press, directed against chars-4-bancs 
and their drivers. Very many complaints are 
made against the drivers of the chars-a-bancs 
that they disregard the signals of private car 
drivers, obstruct the roadway so that faster 
vehicles cannot pass and generally behave as 

‘*road-hogs.”’ I read some of the daily papers 
and practically all the motor trade papers, but 
I have not yet noticed a single instance where 
anyone has had a good word to say for chars-a- 
bancs drivers. Now, undoubtedly, it is a fact 
that on certain side roads the chars-a-bancs 
may cause temporary inconvenience, particu- 
larly to nervous drivers, owing to the restricted 
width of the roads, but so far as the drivers 
themselves are concerned in the district where 
probably more chars-a-bancs are encountered 
than in any other, namely, round Bournemouth, 
it has been a very marked experience of the 
undersigned, and has been one which he has 
frequently commented upon, that the Bourne- 
mouth char-a-bancs drivers are among the most 
considerate road users which he has encountered. 
Whether these drivers act in the exemplary 
manner in which they do in obedience to 
instructions from headquarters or whether 
they do it from their own natural instincts is 
not known to the writer ; but, judging from the 
general disinclination of employés nowadays 
to do as they are told, it seems fair to give the 
drivers credit for the consideration which other 
users of the road obtain from them. It would be 
interesting to know whether there are certain 
zones in the country where these standards of 
behaviour are different—E. H ARNoTT. 
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ODD PLAYFELLOWS. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of my Pekingese 
playing with a young blue Beveren rabbit. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


A RECIPE FOR MEAD, 
To THE EpDIToR. 


Sir,—With regard to the recipe for mead 
in the issue of Country LIFE of June roth, 





A PEKINGESE FRATERNISING WITH A_ RABBIT. 


The dog had a cat foster mother and is very 
fond of kittens and seems to think the rabbits 
are the same. The rabbits have not the 
slightest fear of him and will gallop up to him, 
and he tries to get them to play with him as 
puppies would. The dog is two years old.— 
ALICE FOLJAMBE. 


THE PRICE OF LARCH TREES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you 
would kindly tell me what would be a fair price 
to ask for larch per cubic foot, and also for 
Scotch fir. I have a number of good-sized 
larch, some sixty or seventy, already felled 
and cut into suitable lengths, for which I have 
been offered {10 by a local builder, an offer 
which I think I am justified in regarding as 
ridiculous.—N. 

[Good-sized larch trees, say 30 cubic feet 
and upwards, should, if conveniently situated 
for removal and near good roads and a loading 
station, be worth 1s. 2d. per foot, felled in the 
woodland. The offer of £10 is very low, but 
so much depends on size and cost of removal 
to a railway siding.—Eb.] 


MORE TABLE MANNERS. 
To THE EDITor. 


Sir,—Last week you published a photograph of 
a parrot’s table manners. Here is another 
sample: of table manners from a different part 
of the world. It seems to me rather a pleasant, 
peaceful scene.—B. 





or 


here is a much older one: Take live honey 
which naturally runs from the Combs, and 
put so much of it into clear spring water that 
when the honey is dissolved thoroughly an 
egg will not sink to the bottom, but easily 
swim up and down therein, then let the liquor 
boil in a brass or rather copper vessel, for 
about an hour’s time or more, and by that 
time the egg swims above the liquor about 
the breadth of a groat. Next morning it may 
be barrelled up, adding to the proportion of 
fifteen gallons, an ounce of ginger half an 
ounce of cinnamon, cloves and mace of each 
an ounce, all grosly pounded, for if beat fine 
it will always float in the Metheglin and make 
it foul, and if they be put in whilst it is hot the 
spice will lose their spirits. A small spoonful 
of yeast may also be added at the bung-hole 
to increase the working, but it must not be 
left to stand too cold at first that being a 
principal impediment to its fermentation. As 
soon as it has done working stop it up, close 
and let it stand for a month, then draw it off 
into bottles, which if set in a refrigeratory 
will become a most pleasant vinous liquor, 
and the longer it is kept the better it will be. 
By floating the egg you may judge of its strength, 
and it may be made more or less strong at 
pleasure by the addition of more honey or 
more water and by long boiling it is rendered 
most pleasant and durable. When Metheglin 
is boiling it is not necessary to scum it for the 
scum being left behind will be of use and help 
to the fermentation. There are divers ways 
of making Metheglin, and several green plants 
are prescribed to be used such as sweet-briar 
leaves, thyme, rosemary, etc., which yet are 





CHOPSTICKS. 
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not to be taken green by them that intend to 
make a lively, quick and brisk liquor.”— 
Lawson Woop. 


WHITE CROWS. 
To THE EpIror. 

Sir,—When in my garden on Wednesday, 
June 16th, I saw one of the above. Could 
any of your readers inform me if there are 
many of them about? I have travelled a great 
deal, but have never once come across same. 
J. Gerry. 


A CURIOUS PLACE FOR A ROOK’S 
NEST. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I herewith enclose a photograph of a 
rook’s nest built on top of a chimney, which 1s, 
I understand, quite unique. The rookery is 
in the grounds of the house and for some reason, 
certainly not house shortage, but, perhaps, tree 





A ROOK’S NEST ON A CHIMNEY. 


shortage, they have built their nest in this 
place.—P. HARGREAVES. 


FAMOUS TREES. 
To THE EpIToR. 


S1r,—On behalf of the Roads of Remembrance 
Association, part of whose programme it is 
to plant trees upon the highways and_ by- 
ways of England in memory of those who gave 
their lives in the war, may I ask if any of 
your readers will be kind enough to send us 
particulars of any trees of which they may know 
—or perhaps be the happy possessors—that 
have either been planted by famous people, or 
have become memorial trees by being connected 
with events of historic interest or by association 
with the names of great men and women 
celebrated in English history, literature, or 
art? Is there a tree, for instance, associated 
with the life of that great visionary, John 
Bunyan, or a tree under which John Wesley 
preached ? Could anyone tell us where we 
could obtain the photograph of a favourite 
tree in the garden of the first Duke of Welling- 
ton? We should like to hear of trees associated 
with the building and the great builders of our 
Empire, the soldiers, statesmen, writers and 
poets, and no less the inventors, for all have had 
a hand in making us what we are. I wonder, 
too, if anyone has a picture of Rupert Brooke’s 
trees, where 


“ 





. the elm-clumps greatly stand, 
Still guardians of that holy land,’ 


“ce 


in the ‘“‘ Grandchester’’? he loved so much ? 
If one were lent, it should be very carefully 
handled and faithfully returned to its owner. 
The address of the Association is c/o James 
Malcolm, Esq., 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1.— 
ErirH C. FLower. 
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SOME CHAMPIONSHIP REFLECTIONS 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


EORGE DUNCAN has won his first Championship 

in rather a different manner from that which one 

might have expected of him. In the days before 

the war, when he was so often disappointing, he 

used to go away from his field on the first day with 
a brilliant streak of golf and fall away in the third or fourth 
round. One fancied that, when he did at last assert himself, 
he would reproduce the early brilliance and then keep steady 
to the end. It was thus, for instance, that he won the other 
day at Westward Ho! or rather he was there brilliant all 
through. But now at Deal we find him apparently quite 
hopelessly out of it after the first day and then winning by a 
wonderful and sustained spurt on the last. He himself, I 
believe, made two interesting comments on his win. First, 
that the position of pursuer on the second day was better than 
that of a leader pursued; secondly, that he had played 
practically as well for his two 80’s as he did for his 71 and 72, 
but that on the first day nothing would quite ‘ come off” 
tor him. 

As to the first point, there is much in what he said. When 
Braid was regularly winning Championships it was as a rule 
by a steady beginning and a rush in the last two rounds. But 
the most relentless hunter cannot catch his quarry when the 
start is too long. Thirteen strokes represent a terribly big 
gap: nobody can give such a start away to Mitchell, if he plays 
his game ; and when Duncan teed his ball on Thursday morning, 
the best he can have hoped for in his heart of hearts was to 
redeem himself and get well up the list. As to the second point, 
Duncan certainly did not play badly on the first day and things 
did not go too well for him. We may take one hole as an 
example, the seventeenth in the first round. He just pulled 
his drive into the rough and went for the green with his second. 
The ball was well struck, and if it had gone one inch higher 
he might well have got his four. If he had been lucky and 
confident—and the two things go together—the ball would 
have gone that inch higher. As it was, it caught the very top 
of the bunker and fell back, and he had to hole a very good 
putt to avoid a seven. 

No doubt other things did run a little contrariwise for 
him too, but he played some downright bad shots as well, 
whereas on the second day, as far as I saw him, he hardly played 
any at all. In each of the last two rounds he played the home 
hole very shakily—and who shall wonder at it, for the strain 
of that long-drawn-out effort must have been tremendous. 
Otherwise, as far as I know, he had but one bad hole, the tenth 
in the last round. It is curious how nearly this one hole came 
to losing him the Championship. In the first round he had 
played beautifully to the turn and then suddenly broke down 
at the tenth; a pitch just over the green—perhaps rather an 
unlucky one—a genuine miss to come back with, and then three 
more shots and there was a six that shook him palpably. In 
his last round at this same hole he was just trapped with his 
tee shot, got badly out though he lay well, went over the green 
with his third and then—holed his chip back. If he had not 
holed it I do not think he would have won; the inspiration 
might have broken down. As it was, he was more splendidly 
inspired than ever, and till the last hole played every stroke 
like a conquering hero. But enough of ‘“ ifs’? and ‘ans.’ 
Take it all round his was a great achievement. He is the finest 
golfer of to-day, and everybody is delighted that he has come 
into his kingdom at last. Unless I am much mistaken he will 
keep a pretty tight hold on it now for some time. 

Herd was second and Mitchell fourth, and yet these were 
the two players for whom one felt genuinely sorry when it was 
all over. The right way to think of Herd’s performance is, 
no doubt, that it was the greatest of his career; for a man of 
fifty-three, an amazingly fine one. But for a man, who in the 
nature of things cannot have many more chances, to come so 
near and just be beaten by one disastrous hole in the very last 
three is hard to bear. That horrible seven at the seventieth 
hole made it difficult to take a philosophic view. Herd 
certainly did play magnificently. Not for years has he swung 
the club so truly and freely and hit so hard. His 72 in the 
first round was as near perfection as could be, and his only 
weak round was his second of 81, when he could not quite hit 
his putts freely and confidently, and was perhaps just a little 
overcome by finding himself once again in the very middle ot 
the limelight. 

As to Mitchell, he has years yet in which to win, but that 
in the moment of bitterness is also a philosophic point of view 
hard to take. If ever a man had a Championship “ in his 
pocket ’ he had. The one man who, humanly speaking, might 
have been able to give him a start and a beating, Duncan, was 
too far away. His nearest pursuers were six behind, and he 





was a longer and stronger golfer than any of them. But all 
this is very easy to say when one is not the person chiefly 
concerned. Mitchell started clearly very nervous and had 
not made things better for himself by pottering about too long 
beforehand in the nerve-infected area of the first tee. When 
with his first short putt he only hit the ball inches in place of 
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feet things looked bad, and at each of the next holes he played 
weakly and dropped a stroke. One had the instinctive feeling 
that just one properly played hole would have stopped the rot, 
but it did not come, and in its place came the culminating 
blow of an eight at the fifth. As soon as he did get one 
steady hole he was nearly his own man again and hammered on 
pluckily enough for the rest of the day, but it was too late. 
The mischief was done in that fatal half hour or so when he 
did not know whether he was on his head or his heels. 

Now that it is all over and Barnes finished no higher than 
sixth we are apt to forget how very dangerous he was at the 
end of the third round. When Mitchell had flung away all his 
six strokes of lead and a bit more into the bargain, and we had 
seen Barnes play the first six admirably in fours, the chances 
of the Cup going to America loomed painfully large, and people 
began to console themselves by remembering that Barnes was 
really a Cornishman. It did him no good, as it seemed, to 
know that Mitchell had collapsed, for from that very moment 
his game lost a little of its confident steadiness. He threw away 
some three shots in the last four holes, and those three to spare 
would have been a godsend to him in the last round. As it 
was, he only led Duncan by a single stroke with one round to 
go and could not stand the terrific pace that he was set. 

Hagen was in almost total eclipse throughout. Deal with 
its humps and hummocks is a hard course for one who plays 
naturally on flat courses, and a seaside wind such as then was 
blowing must be a severe trial for an inland golfer. Hagen 
could not keep on the fairway: perhaps that very free coming 
forward of the body betrayed him. At any rate he was quite 
innocuous, but he will probably come again and be much more 
formidable, for he has a powerful and dangerous game in him. 
Of the younger men Holland did very well, and though he 
faded away a little in the last round, when he had a winning 
chance, he never broke down. Deal came out of its ordeal very 
well. The new holes were rather rough, but they are good holes 
and there was very little ‘“‘ grousing’’ about them. A big risk 
had been taken in trusting that all would be well with them, 
and the weather had not been as kind to them as had been 
hoped. On the whole, however, all was well that ended well, 
and all that mortal man could do had been done. 





A History of Everyday Things in England, Part II, 1500-1799, 

by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. (Batsford.) 
WE warmly welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Quennell’s terse but clear account 
of “ everyday things ” in medieval England when it was published a 
little while back, and it is with pleasure that we read the volume which 
gives, especially for boys and girls, but by no means without profit and 
instruction to many of their elders, a continuation of the theme down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. What men and women then 
thought and did and the bearing of their thoughts and actions upon 
their clothes and furniture, their tools and implements, their ships 
and houses, is all set forth in few but thoroughly intelligible words, 
so that a formed picture, and not a nebulous phantasmagoria, may be 
impressed on the youthful reader’s mind. This is the right treatment 
for beginners. It awakens interest, and should effect such lodgment in 
the brain as may lead to further and fuller study and a more complete 
and therefore more accurate view of a great and involved branch of 
knowledge of which this pithy and capitally illustrated book can 
give little more than a précis. And thus, despite Mr. and Mrs. 
Quennell’s very considerable grasp of the subject and the great 
pains they are at to give a quite correct exposition of it in 
their effort to make definite and brief statements on large matters 
they cannot altogether escape giving slightly erroneous impressions. 
As John Evelyn saw Thorpe Hall standing in 1654, Webb cannot 
have “ designed ” it in 1656. We know he was kinsman and pupil 
to Inigo Jones, not that he was the latter’s “‘ nephew and _ son-in- 
law.” Belton is certainly such a house as Wren might have designed, 
but we do not know that he did so, and so it is going rather far to give a 
representation of its saloon and declare that “ it is a fine example of the 
architect’s work.’’ These, however, are very trifling blemishes. The 
general teaching is thoroughly good and the facts given are well collected 
and marshalled. ‘The authors say, ‘‘ We have tried to show how all 
the old building, with its furniture, the dresses of the people, and their 
games, were not playthings, or the sport of fashion as now, but history 
in stone, wood and fabrics.”” In what they only claim to have tried, we 
may after reading their pages say they have succeeded, for they show 
how much of English character was formed and of English deeds 
achieved by the manner in which “ everyday things” were made and 
used. The observation and skill which methods of craftsmanship 
demanded and produced are well shown in such description as how the 
Elizabethan timber-framed houses were designed and constructed 
(page 32). The excellence of such tools as the adze is proclaimed, and 
Mr. Quennell tells us how, when he was a boy, “‘ There were old work- 
men, who, for a wager, would take off a boot, put a penny under the 
big toe, bring the adze down, and nick the edge of the penny, and 
not damage the toe. This gives some idea of what dextrous handling 
of tools can mean.” Possession of dexterity in games gives infinite 
joy to our youth to-day and brings thousands to see them at play. Was 
not the same sort of joy, and the same sort of interest aroused by work 
under the old methods, and is not that a very wholesome and desirable 
state of things to which we should strive to return? Mr. and Mrs. 
Quennell are working, and working effectively, to impress our boys and 
girls with this point of view, and the second part of their “ Everyday 
Things,” quite as much as the first, should be found in every school 
and play room. 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON SAILING.IV. BEFORE SETTING OUT 


By FRANCIS 


OW that you have your boat you will, of course, be 

eager to sail her; but, if you are wise, you will curb 

your desire until you have overhauled the gear and 

arranged things to your liking. If you do not do 

this before commencing the season, you will probably 
never do it at all, and your domestic arrangements will be in 
a state of chaos all the summer. I should recommend you 
first to clear out all the lockers so that you may ascertain exactly 
what there is on board and in what sort of condition it is, and 
then re-stow the gear in the manner you think most convenient. 
Every item of the inventory should have its allotted place, 
and after use should at once be restored to that place. If you 
make a rule of doing this, you will always be able to put your 
hand on anything you may want, even in the dark. In most 
small yachts there is ample locker accommodation for all neces- 
sary gear, provided that it is stowed neatly and with method ; 
but if you get into the habit of bundling everything into the 
first locker you come to, you will never be able to find 
anything. 

When you come to turn out the lockers you will probably 
be amazed at the quantity of useless old junk the late owner 
has collected. As you bring to light innumerable shackles 
without pins, broken sister hooks and sail hanks, bits of locker 
hinges, rusty fish hooks, condemned wire strops, blocks without 
sheaves and a hundred and one other items of old “‘ clobber,” 
you will be tempted to make scathing remarks about the untidy 
habits of your predecessor; but, if you do not keep a tight hold 
on yourself, you will, in all probability, soon accumulate a similar 
collection. You will no doubt remember that Davies, the hero 
of Erskine Childers’ fine novel, ‘‘ The Riddle of the Sands,” 
which, of course, you have read, had a penchant for throwing 
things overboard. That, I think, is the only trait of a finely 
drawn character that is not true to life, for in my experience 
the average small yacht owner has a craze for hoarding incon- 
sidered trifles. One has a feeling, which I must confess I 
share myself, that if anything be dumped overboard it is sure 
to be wanted badly later on, and, rather than tempt Providence, 
one gives the condemned article the benefit of the doubt. ‘Thus, 
in course of time a collection of useless rubbish is acquired. 
Occasionally, perhaps, one may find in the junk locker some- 
thing that can be pressed into service for a temporary repair, 
but if there is any use for such articles as glass bottle stoppers 
I have yet to discover it. 

Have you ever noticed when entering the cabin of a small 
yacht that has been closed for a few days that you are assailed 
by a most disagreeable smell in which the odours of paraffin, 
stale cooking and decomposing food seem to vie with one another 
for supremacy? It is such a common experience that you 
might excusably jump to the conclusion that it is an unavoid- 
able accompaniment to cruising in small craft. Let me hasten 
to assure you that, with reasonable care and cleanliness, a yacht’s 
cabin can be kept perfectly sweet and wholesome. The chief 
cause of this unpleasant odour is cooking in the cabin, a most 
disgusting practice that should in no circumstances be per- 
mitted. You would not cook in your bedroom at home, would 
you? Then why do it afloat? If you fry mutton chops in 
your cabin, the whole boat will reek for a week, for there is no 
smell that clings like the smell of mutton, although that of the 
homely herring will run it to a short head. Moreover, you 
can’t cook mutton chops in a frying pan without a considerable 
quantity of grease being spurted all over the cabin. Beyond 
boiling water for tea, no cooking operations should ever be 
attempted below decks, no matter how small your boat may be. 

If your craft is not equipped with a proper galley, your 
best plan will be to do the cooking in the well, taking the pre- 
caution of keeping the cabin doors shut during the operation. 
Even when cooking outside it will be desirable to spread out 
newspapers to protect the well floor and surrounding lockers 
from grease. In this connection I would remark that you 
cannot beat the Daily Telegraph for the purpose, as it has many 
pages of the largest size. This famous journal may on occasion 
involve you in an unseemly wrangle if you attempt to open it 
ut in a crowded railway carriage, but for domestic purposes 
‘t is a grand institution. Why! the Saturday issue will last 
you the whole week-end, and as you spread out its pages to 
catch the spluttering grease you will be inclined to say with the 
poet, “sweet are the uses of advertisements ” (that quotation 
somehow does not seem to read quite correctly, but it is near 
enough for present purposes). 


Bi COOoReE. 


If you can possibly find room for it, a galley built into the 
boat at the end of one of the bunks will add greatly to your 
convenience and comfort. By the courtesy of my publisher, 
Mr. Edward Arnold, I am able to reproduce from “ The 
Corinthian Yachtsman’s Handbook ”’ an illustration of a galley 
I designed for small cruisers some years ago. You will notice 
it is in the form of a cupboard located at the after end of one 
of the bunks, extending from the floorboards to the coach- 
roof of the cabin. It is divided by a shelf, and the lower portion, 
being kept for the cooking utensils, has a separate door. ‘The 
upper part forms the cooking galley proper, and has a mushroom 
ventilator fitted in the roof through which the smell of cooking 
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A GALLEY FOR SMALL CRUISERS. 


escapes. A small door in the bulkhead gives on to the well 
so that the stoves can be lit and the cooking operations carried 
on by the helmsman when under way. 

The upper compartment is lined throughout with stove- 
enamelled iron plates, asbestos millboard being placed between 
the plates and the wood as a protection against fire. After 
cooking, the galley can be thoroughly cleaned by merely wiping 
it over with a hot damp cloth. Suspended in gimbals, between 
the bulkhead and the galley side, is a wooden tray, covered with 
an enamelled iron plate, to carry the stoves. Provided that the 
tray is not more than, say, 15ins. wide, there will be sufficient 
clearance on either side of it when the yacht is heeled in a 
moderate breeze. As, however, it may be necessary on rare 
occasions to cook under way when the yacht is heavily listed 
in a hard wind, it will be prudent to cut extra bearings for the 
gimbals, say, 3ins. on either side of the central ones. When 
these extra bearings are used it will be necessary to shift the 
tray every time the yacht goes about. It would be only on very 
rare occasions that the extra bearings would have to be used, 
as in ordinary weather the central bearings would afford ample 
clearance. A galley such as this would need to be about 2ft. 
gins. wide, and whether you are able to adopt it will, of course, 
depend upon the amount of space you have at your disposal. 

Of course, you can make shift very well with a Primus 
stove and a frying pan if you only intend to use your boat at 
week-ends, but if you contemplate more extended cruising it 
is essential that you should have a more varied diet than those 
simple implements will provide. One man I knew, whose 


ambitions rose no higher than mutton chops, used to count up 
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the number of meals he would require and buy a similar number 
of chops. That was all very well for week-ends, but when it 
came to a holiday cruise extending over a month or more 
the diet soon began to pall, and after eating mutton chops 
until he was ashamed to look a sheep in the face, he gave it up 
and took to having his meals ashore. The result was that he 
spent most of his time at hotels, either having a meal or waiting 
for the next, and he got precious little sailing. That is a rotten 
way in which to spend a holiday, isn’t it? Half the charm 
of cruising is in being independent of the shore, and, if you are 
to get full value from your boat, you should have the means at 
your disposal of living afloat for days on end. 

Another important matter is that you should be able to 
sleep well at night, and you will not be able to do so unless 
you have a comfortable bed. When I first started yachting 
I spent many sleepless nights until I discovered the cause. 
I found that it was the lack of a soft pillow that kept me awake 
more than anything else, and so I bought a baby’s small pillow 
stuffed with down, and after that I slept like the proverbial 
top. If you sleep on one of the bunks, you will probably find 
it most difficult to keep the blankets in their proper place, as 
the slightest movement will send them on to the floor. To 
avoid this you should sew them up into a bag. Take three 
pairs of coloured blankets and sew them together down the 
sides and at one end. You will then have a fine sleeping bag 
that will keep you well covered under any conditions. In cold 
weather you can have as many as five thicknesses on top and 
one underneath, or on a hot summer night you can sleep with 
only one thickness over you. To render the bag more easy 
of access one side should be sewn only half way up, the portion 
not sewn being fitted with buttons, or tapes, which can be 
secured when you are inside of the bag. 

By the way, when I was telling you of that cooking galley 
just now, I do not think I told you anything about stoves, did I ? 
Well, your selection of cooking stoves will depend a good deal 
upon the amount of room you have to house them. Whatever 
stoves you decide upon, however, one at least must be a Primus, 
which is the stand-by of every small boat owner. Do not be 
persuaded into buying one of the silent variety, as they are not 
nearly so efficient as the old-fashioned “ roarer,” which, I 
think, is No. 1, or, at any rate, that was its number when last 
I bought one. For week-end sailing you can make shift very 
well with a couple of Primus stoves, but for a holiday cruise 
you will want an oven stove of some sort. ‘The Primus people 
make a very neat little oven stove with a Primus at the side, 
and with this you can roast and boil at the same time. The 
oven, of course, is not very large, but it will take a duck or 
chicken and small joints, such as a loin of lamb. You will not 
want anything larger than that, as meat will not keep very long 
in a boat in hot summer weather. 

If space permit, a small pantry should be fitted opposite 
the galley. ‘This should have separate compartments for 
plates of different sizes, and hooks for cups and jugs. Some men 
go in for enamelled iron plates and mugs ; but they are beastly, 
and china things will not often get broken if you stow them 
carefully before getting under way. Below the pantry should 
be a store cupboard in which can be kept bread (in a biscuit 
tin), pots of jam and tins of condensed milk, etc. After use, 
always replace the paper cover on the jam pot and secure it 
with string, and before getting under way place the opened tin 
of milk in a jug, or otherwise you may find your boat in a 
perfectly appalling mess. Once, for my sins, I omitted to take 
these precautions, and on reaching port after a bit of a “‘ dusting,” 
I found on the bunk cushion and cabin floor the contents of a 
large tin of milk, a 2lb. pot of strawberry jam, a pot of cream 
(1s. size) and a packet of tea. Even the Daily Telegraph failed 
me on that occasion, and after using up all of the swabs and 
teacloths on board, I had to sacrifice an old pair of sailing 
trousers. I am inclined to think that had it fallen to the lot 
of Hercules to clean up the mess in my cabin, he would 
have regarded his Augean stable stunt in the light of a 
picnic. 

Before leaving the subject of domestic economy I want 
to impress upon you the importance of always washing up 
immediately after a meal. Before commencing to eat place the 
ketile, filled with fresh water, on the stove, and by the time you 
have finished your meal you will have boiling water ready for 
the job. With hot fresh water, a bit of soda and a handful of 
cotton waste, the crockery can be washed up and stowed away 
in a few minutes. If you neglect to do this and get under 
way with dirty plates lying about, your stock of china will 
rapidly diminish, to say nothing of grease being deposited in 
undesirable places. Moreover, when at last you decide to 
wash up you will not have hot water ready for the purpose, 
and if you try to wash greasy plates and dishes in cold sea water 
it will break your heart. 
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Before you commence sailing it is essential that you should 
master the “ rule of the road,” or, in other words, the Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea. You will find the regu- 
lations set out in detail in any nautical almanac, and you will 
have something of a shock when you see that they fill a good 
many pages. Now, although it is desirable that you should 
have a good working knowledge of the rule of the road, both 
for your own safety and that of others, it will be sufficient at 
the outset if you master thoroughly the general principles 
involved. 

You will notice, if you study the regulations carefully, 
that port has always to give way to starboard. For example, 
a vessel on the port tack—that is to say, that has the wind coming 
over her port side and her boom out to starboard—must always 
give way to another that is on the starboard tack. Even when 
both vessels are running before the wind with their booms 
out on different sides, the one that has the wind on her port, 
or, in other words, has her boom to starboard, has to give way. 
You may enquire how you are to know which tack a boat is on 
when the wind is dead aft. Well, the question is decided by 
the side upon which she carries her boom. If she has her boom 
to starboard she is technically on the port tack, and vice versa. 
The same rule applies even if a vessel be running by the lee, 
that is, when the wind is coming over the same side as that on 
which she carries her boom. In like manner her windward 
side is always the opposite to that on which she carries her 
boom, so far as the regulations are concerned. 

Another point you must remember is that a vessel running 
free has to keep clear of one that is close-hauled, while a craft 
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I FOUND ON THE BUNK CUSHION THE CONTENTS OF A LARGE 
TIN OF CONDENSED MILK. 


that has the wind aft must keep out of the way of a vessel she is 
meeting. When two vessels are running free with the wind 
on the same side, it is the one to windward that has to keep 
clear. To learn the rules thoroughly will take you some time, 
but if you will just remember that port always gives way to 
starboard, and that in the case of two vessels running free with 
the wind on the same side it is the windward one that has to 
keep clear, you will not get into trouble. 

By the regulations a steam vessel has to give way to every- 
thing else, but if you are sailing in narrow waters do not rely 
upon her doing so, as she may not have water. You must 
remember that what may be a wide channel to your little ship 
may be a very narrow one indeed for a vessel drawing, perhaps, 
2oft. of water. It is prudent therefore to give steamers a wide 
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berth. When a steamer alters her course to give way to another 
craft she usually indicates the fact with her siren. One short 
blast means that she is directing her course to starboard ; two 
blasts, that she is altering her course to port ; and three blasts, 
that she is going full speed 
astern. Now, do not think 
that when you have mastered 
the little points I have put 
before you that you have a 
thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Regulations 
for Preventing Collisions at 
Sea. I am merely giving you 
a few hints that will enable 
you to sail your boat with 
comparative safety to vourself 
and others until you have 
learnt the rules properly. 
Until you gain experience 
you will probably have many 
an anxious moment when meet- 
ing other craft, as you will 
be in doubt as to whether you 
will clear her or not if you 
hold your course. If possible, 
you should watch closely her 
relative position with some 
distant stationary object, say 
a craft at anchor or a tree 
ashore. If she seems to be 
dropping astern, you will, in 
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one more hint before I leave this subject. Should you make an 
error of judgment and find that you cannot pass clear ahead of 
another craft when you are both beating to windward, do not, on 
any account, bear up hard with the idea of going under her stern ; 
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all probability, pass clear ahead YOU WILL PROBABLY HAVE MANY AN ANXIOUS MOMENT WHEN MEETING OTHER CRAFT. 


of her, and if she appears to 

be forging ahead she will pass ahead of you. If, however, 
she does not seem to move either ahead or astern, you will 
meet if you both hold your course. Should it be your duty 
to give way in such circumstances, do it in good time. Just 


for if you failed to do so you would ram her almost end-on and 
great damage would result. ‘The prudent thing to do is to luff 
head to wind, and then, if you touch the other boat, it will be 
only a sidelong blow and the damage, if any, will be slight. 





THE ROMANCE OF FIVE YEARLINGS 


SOME GRAND PRIX IMPRESSIONS AT LONGCHAMPS. 


HE Newmarket trainer, Mr. Peter Purcell Gilpin, 
knows what it is to win the two great races of the world 
with yearlings bought “at auction for small prices. 
Fortunate are they to whom the knowledge is given. 
It was he who trained Spearmint for the late Major 
Eustace Loder, having bought him as a yearling for 300 
guineas out of the draft sent up for 
sale from Sledmere. Spearmint, as 
you scarcely need to be reminded, 
won the Derby and then the Grand 
Prix exactly fourteen years ago. 
Those are what I have described them 
—the two great racesof the world. The 
one brings most renown to the winner ; 
the other is the most valuable from the 
point of view of the stake. Spearmint’s 
son, Spion Kop, came to win the Derby, 
and he would have won the Grand Prix 
had he been given a fair chance to do 
so. J shall tell of that shortly. 
Meanwhile, to emphasise my point 
about Mr. Gilpin’s first-hand knowledge 
of cheap yearlings winning great races, 
let me quote the most recent case of 
Comrade, who to-day takes high rank as 
the winner of the 1920 race for the Grand 
Prix de Paris. He was a very neat but 
by no means pretentious-looking black 
yearling colt by Bachelor’s Double from 
Sourabaya and was bred by Mr. L. 
Neumann. Owing to the war, that 
breeder-owner, who had his horses trained 
by Mr. Gilpin, decided to retire from 
ownership for the time being, and his 
vearlings of that season were accordinglv 
sent up for sale. Five were sold at 
Doncaster, and the one to make the 
lowest price was Comrade (25 guineas). 
The other day in Paris he won a £10,000 
race, and the man who gave 25 guineas 
for him last autumn accepted /6,000 
for a half share in him from the French 
ewner, M. de St. Alary. Such is the 
romance of the Turf! 


W. A. Rouch. 


At the same time as he bought the black colt, afterwards 
to be known as Comrade, Mr. Gilpin acquired a chestnut colt 
by Jaeger out of Light of Asia for 110 guineas. It never won a 
race for him and he solid it at the last December sales. Oddly 
enough the colt, now called Indian Gauze, won his first race 
at the recent Newmarket meeting on the July course. But I 
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Winner of the Princess of Wales’ Stakes at Newmarket. 
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have not finished yet with that sale ot Mr. Neumann’s. One 
of the yearlings—by Orby out of Mesange—made 6,000 guineas, 
the highest price of the sale, the purchaser being Lord Wilton. 
It was named Head Note and has never won a race from that 
day to this. Compare the two records of the 25 guinea yearling 
and the 6,000 guinea purchase. No one gave a thought to the 
one, but the other’s sale for 6,000 guineas created the sensation 
of the week, the filly being described in minute detail in the Press ! 
It is all very wonderful. Two others go to make up the five sold 
by Mr. Neumann, both being bought by Sir Hugo Cunliffe- 
Owen. One was the brown colt by Orby out of Electra. He 
proved to be Orpheus, one of the best two year olds of 1919 
and third for the Derby this year. The other was a bay colt by 
Spearmint from Monisima, and on Saturday last he was returned 
the winner of the London Cup at Alexandra Park. 

I come now to Comrade’s rather sensational Grand Prix 
victory, and as it happened that I was a spectator at Long- 
champs some details of the race may not be out of place. The 
point is that his stable companion, Spion Kop, was regarded as 
possessing decidedly the better chance. 

It is a serious thing to say that Donoghue and Spion Kop 
were not given fair play. I and other witnesses of the race may 
be wrong to entertain such an idea in our minds and may in 
consequence be doing the French stewards an injustice in 
suggesting that they did not take cognisance of the rough 
riding. So I will not maintain that Donoghue was deliberately 
prevented by certain other jockeys from having a fair ride on the 
favourite. He at any rate found himself in so much trouble 
that it was impossible for the best horse ever foaled to have got 
out of it and then won. He complained unofficially of what had 
happened, but we will let it go at that and stick to facts rather 
than impressions. It was a fact, for instance, that in two 
breaks-away through the tapes Spion Kop was closed in on. 
You see it happened more than once, and I thought the co- 
incidence to be singular. Then they had not gone more than 
six furlongs when we saw Donoghue snatch up his horse. Some- 
thing must have rolled on to him and cut across immediately in 
front. Then, finally, Donoghue found himself carried wide round 
the last bend and so he came into the short straight wide on the 
outside. ‘‘ An Ormonde and a half,” as someone put it, could 
not have won then. 

Everyone, including I suppose, the jockeys riding, had 
forgotten about the game and courageous Comrade; and yet 
there he was among the leaders making the last turn, though 
several lengths beamd Sourbier, who was in hot pursuit of 
Embry. The French spectators in their tens of thousands called 
loudly for their Derby winner, Sourbier, and still they did not heed 
Comrade, who was nevertheless quietly creeping up, answering 
with unswerving resolution the urgent calls of his rider. Never 
has Frank Bullock, skilled as he is, ridden a greater finish. 
Suddenly the people realised that Comrade was rushing up 
with but little ground to cover to the winning post. There 
was a tremendous roar of excitement. And the seemingly 
impossible happened. Comrade’s head—half of it !—was in 
front in the very last stride. That was how the 25 guinea 
English horse, half owned by a Frenchman, trained and half 
owned by an Irishman, practising at Newmarket, ridden by an 
Australian, and backed by comparatively few Englishmen, came 
to win the richest race in the world! 

My suggestion that the National Stud yearlings would sell 
well was fully borne out by what happened when the ten were 
offered at Newmarket last week. They made in the aggregate 
just over 16,000 guineas, and there was not a bad one among 
them. They looked in fine shape and showed excellent growth and 
development, considering that we are only in July. It was not 
the half-brother to The Panther, by Royal Realm from Countess 
Zia, that made top price, although Major Cayzer paid 3,400 
guineas for him. Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen bought the highest priced 
one, a powerful and most impressive brown colt by White Eagle 
from Jean’s Folly, the dam of the St. Leger winner, Night Hawk, 
Wildwood, Sheriff's Officer and other winners. The Spearmint 
out of White Lie is the first black Spearmint I remember to have 
seen. I liked him as well as any in the draft, and here again 
Major Cayzer, giving 3,300 guineas, made a judicious purchase. 

Mr. Reid Walker, who had the satisfaction of winning the 
Royal Hunt Cup with Square Measure, now had the distinction 
ot buying the highest priced vearling of the sale. It may, indeed, 
prove to be the top price of the year, for he went to 7,000 guineas 
to acquire a really grand Sunstar colt from She, the dam ot He 
and other winners. This beautiful yearling was bred by the 
Knight of Kerry at the Buckland Stud, and on breeding and 
looks he ought to succeed and win renown on the racecourse. 
But who can tell? We have not yet seen in public Lord Glanely’s 
Westward Ho, for which he gave 11,000 guineas last September, 
but Syrian Prince (8,000 guineas) was a winner at Ascot and 
second to Monarch for the July Stakes at Newmarket last week. 
But in future when I contemplate these very big-priced ones I shall 
also spare a thought for that 25 guinea one—Comrade! Of 
course the charming Tetrarch filly from Pamfleta, offered by 
Mr. Lionel Robinson, made a lot of money. Mr. Hornung. who 
is developing a nice stud at his place in Sussex, gave 5,100 
guineas for her. After all, it is improbable that more than two 
other Tretarch yearlings will come into the sale ring in 1920. 
The famous grey got very few foals last year, but his mares 
have done much better this year. The Sledmere stud will send 
their two Tetrarchs to Doncaster. PHILIPPOS. 





BROWN COLT BY SUNSTAR—SHE. 
Bought for 7,000 guineas by Mr. Reid Walker. 








FILLY BY THE TETRARCH—PAMEFLETA. 
Bought by Mr. J. B. Hornung for 5,100 guineas. 





or 


W. A. Rouch. Copyright. 
BAY FILLY BY FRIAR MARCUS—RENAISSANCE. 
Sold for 4,600 guineas to Sir George Bullough. 
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THE BUSH BUCK 


HE bush buck is very widely distributed over nearly 

the whole African Continent. Naturalists, it is true, 

now divide this antelope into several more or less 

distinct races, but in habitat and mode of life there 

appears to be little difference between the many forms ; 
nor do the horns vary to any great extent, even when obtained 
from districts thousands of miles apart. Although in certain 
parts the bush buck is exceedingly plentiful, it is uncommon 
to find a good head in private collections of trophies. The dense 
bush and impenetrable thickets beloved of the bush buck are not 
very attractive to the big-game shooter, nor do they contain 
the number and variety of antelopes to be found on the easily 
hunted open plains. 

Comparatively speaking, the bush buck is a small antelope 
The heaviest I ever had a chance of weighing tipped the scales 
at 140lb., but I have shot several that I think would have 
reached as much as r1st. or even 12st. The adult male—always 
known as a ‘‘ram” in Africa—is invariably bigger, darker and 
much more heavily built than the graceful doe or ‘‘ ewe.’”’ Indeed, 
so marked is the difference between the sexes that the tyro 
may be excused if at first he regards them as belonging to distinct 
species. The male bush buck, as one might expect from his 
looks, is very pugnacious, but those unacquainted with the 
species would scarcely credit the ferocity often exhibited by an 
oldram. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, when referring to these antelopes, 
says: ‘‘those desperate fighters that have injured and killed 
more dogs and more men than any other buck, save, perhaps, the 
sable.” Iremember a friend, who had hunted for years in South 
Africa, telling me numerous anecdotes of the bush buck. Two 
that I particularly recall well illustrate the pugnacity of an 
old ram. My friend told me that once, while driving some 
dense thickets with the aid of native beaters, a bush buck, 
irritated by the disturbance, dashed out in a furious temper and, 
seeing an old sow that had wandered from a neighbouring farm, 
he rushed at the unoffending beast and, with a sweep of his horns, 
ripped it completely open. On another occasion my friend was 
hunting some thick scrub near the sea when an old ram slipped 
from the bushes and took boldly to the water. Some distance 
out in the bay a boat was anchored on which lounged a number 
of sailors. Seeing the swimming buck, these men made a lasso 
of rope and succeeded in getting a loop over the beast’s horns. 
With great difficulty they then managed to drag him on board. 
By that time, as may be imagined, the old ram was badly 
“rattled.” Instantly he set about him, and to such purpose that 
within a moment or two the crew—luckily with no one seriously 
hurt—were dotted about in the rigging. For some time the 
buck held undisputed possession of the deck and walked up and 
down trailing a long piece of rope behind him. Ultimately, I am 
sorry to say, this plucky beast, which well deserved his liberty, 
had to be shot. Once, during the East African campaign, when 
I was showing a South African officer some bush buck heads, 
he pulled up his slacks and revealed a long, ugly scar. This, he 
told me had been cansed by an old bush buck ram that had charged 
him fiercely when he was a boy. Luckily, on that occasion, 
before any further damage could be done, one of the beast’s 
horns had become entangled in a branch, and a Zulu, dashing 
up in the nick of time, had killed the desperate buck with his 
assegai. 

Personally, in a long experience of bush buck hunting, I can 
only recall one unprovoked attack; though several times, when 





following up mortally wounded rams, I have seen them turn 
savagely on their pursuers. 

One day, when my natives were beating some dense thickets 
for guinea fowl, I watched a bush buck ram step sedately out 
into the 
open. Quite 
1; PS" eS. = 
piciously he 
walked for- 
ward until, 
in some un- 
accountable 
way, he 
$.6)n.s:ecd 
danger 
ahead. 
Then, like 
a flash, he 
crouched in 
a tirny 
clump of 
leafless, 
straggling 
bushes that 
did not look 
as though 
they could 
have con- 
cealed a 
hare. Yet, 
when I let 
my gaze 
wander in 
another 
direction, | 
found, on 
looking 
back, that 
the buck 
had ap- 
parently 
vanished, 
and it was 
some time 
before I 
could again pick up his outline, though I am confident he 
had never moved. Before long my beaters approached, and 
I momentarily expected to see the buck rise and dash past 
my hiding place. But until the natives had finished the beat 
and come out into the open he remained perfectly still. Then 
with one bound he was on his feet and facing the men. It 
would have been quite easy for him to have slipped between 
the beaters, who were standing quite 2oyds. apart, but 
like an arrow from a bow he shot straight at one of my 
unfortunate boys. The latter had no time to move _ before 
the ram, striking him full with a dull, sickening thud, sent him 
flying heels over head. Luckily, the buck did not stop, but 
plunged straight on into the thicket. Hurrying up, I was glad 
to find that, beyond a long superficial scratch, a few bruises and 
a thorough shaking, the native was none the worse. But nothing 
would induce him to come 
shooting with us again ! 

An old male bush buck is 
rarely seen in the open, except 
just after dawn and for a brief 
space before the sun sets. Even 
then he is seldom more than a 
few yards from dense cover, 
into which he plunges at the 
slightest suspicious sound or 
the faintest breath of tainted 
air. It is said that the bucks 
fight a great deal among them- 
selves, and this I can readily 
believe. I never had the luck 
to see an encounter between 
old rams; but I have often 
watched a big buck savagely 
attack and drive off a smaller 
one. The bush buck ewe is a 
particularly graceful creature, 
and I know of few prettier 
sights than a doe playing with 
her young fawn. She is much 
More gregarious and confiding 
than her mate, and is, besides, 
more often to be found in the 
open. When alarmed, or even 
suspicious, both sexes have a 
loud, ringing dog-like bark that 
reminded me very much of the 





HEAD OF OLD BUSH BUCK RAM. 


NATIVE “BOYS” CARRYING BUSH BUCK. roe deer. Indeed, there are 
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many points of _ similarity 
between these animals, widely 
separated as they are generic- 
ally. I have read that the 
bush buck is comparatively 
slow in open country. It may 
be so; personally, 1 never saw 
one far from the dense bush 
they love. But, whatever his 
speed on the flat, there can 
surely be no animal so quick 
into his stride or so fast over 
difficult ground. From a stand- 
ing start the bush buck leaps 
like a shot from a gun, while 
the densest cover, through 
which a man would have to 
hack a way, scarcely checks 
his pace. Several times I have 
seen one trip when bounding 
along close to the ground and 
come the most awful cropper ; 
but even a bad fall that looks 
as though it must have broken 
every bone in his body seems 
only to delay him an instant. 
Naturally, an old animal is 
often badly scratched and 
battered. I have seen head 
skins completely ruined by old 
scars, and it is quite common to find a ram with one or both 
the tips missing from his horns. 

In South Africa a great many bush buck are shot at big 
organised drives in which a number of guns and a host of beaters 
take part. I should imagine that it is the ewes and young 
rams that mostly suffer. Often during the rainy season in 
East Africa, when driving strips of dense bush for guinea fowl, 
francolins or other small game, I have had does and immature 
bucks pass me within a few yards. But the wary old rams I 
very seldom saw ; to judge from the spoor, they almost invariably 
broke back without our catching a glimpse of them. Occasionally, 
when short of meat, I have bowled over a young ram at a drive ; 
but the bush buck is capable of giving such splendid sport 
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SOME OF THE AUTHOR’S' BEATERS. 


stalking with a rifle that, in my opinion, it is waste of a fine 
beast to kill him in any other way. By creeping about within 
shot of dense cover at daybreak and just before sunset I succeeded 
in getting some fine old rams, whose heads I was lucky enough 
to bring safely home. In the larder, too, the bush buck is a 
great acquisition. The meat of a young ram excels, in my 
opinion, that of any of the African antelopes, and, as those who 
took part in the East African campaign will agree, this is saying 
a good deal. To the bush buck I am indebted for many a good 
meal in a land where the getting of food is often an all-important 
matter, but still more am I grateful for the memory of countless 
happy hours at dawn and dusk spent in stalking him with a 
rifle. MM. AY. 





A FISHERMAN’S HOLIDAY 


I—IN LAKELAND. 


By WatTeR M. GALLICHAN. 


UR point of approach for a fishing district, hitherto 

unexplored by either of us, was Lancaster, and there 

I met my friend Medicus. The bags and creels were 

packed firmly on the back seat of the Angus 

Sanderson, and the rods stowed in the case fitted 

along the side of the car. We were soon on the high road through 

the Lune valley, and at Kirkby Lonsdale we pulled up on the 

bridge. The water was low, and the native on the bridge told 

us that anglers were grumbling. We loitered for a few minutes 

and saw a few trout rising in the pool. Kendal was reached 

at dusk, and we found quarters in an old coaching inn with a 
remarkably narrow alley leading to the garage. 

Our plans were indefinite. We started the next morning 
for Lakeland, and before we reached Windermere ominous 
clouds were sweeping the mountain tops, and forked lightning 
in the distance warned us of an approaching storm. We put 
up the hood and prepared for the deluge, which caught us before 
we reached Ambleside. In a few minutes the runnels on the 
hillside were white streaks of foaming water. But on Dunmail 
Raise we ran into sunshine, and the mountains smiled again. 
When Thirlmere came into view we pulled up to debate whether 
we would halt there or run on to Derwentwater. We had heard 
varying accounts of Thirlmere. One fishing friend assures us 
that the lake is only second to Blagdon for big trout, and far 
more attractive from the scenic point of view. Another angler’s 
testimony is that the fish are exceedingly dour and difficult. 
We decided to give Thirlmere a trial. The hotel at Thirlspot 
was very full, but we found accommodation and went to find 
the water-bailiff. He was in his cottage. Thirlmere is the 
reservoir for Manchester, and leave to fish in it must be obtained 
from the Corporation. The keeper said that a trout of 2#Ib. 
had been caught the day before our arrival. He advised us to 
try the spinning minnow, preferably a natural bait, along the 
right bank of the lake. 

The evening was calm and the air oppressively hot by the 
lakeside. Midges of the most malignant type literally swarmed, 
and in a short time we were well bitten on face and hands. As 
the sun sank behind the Raven’s Crag, leaving a glow on a ridge 
of Helvellyn, the faint breeze died and the water was as smooth 
as glass. There was no evening rise to the redspinners and 
duns that skimmed the water. Our only chance was trolling 
the minnow. Thirlmere abounds with minnows. I have never 





seen so many ina lake. The shallows on both shores are fringed 
with millions of minnows. With a fine-meshed landing net we 
soon caught about three dozen plump minnows and began to 
spin in a shallow bay. An owl awoke in a wood and the shadows 
crept over the mountains. We fished steadily and patiently 
for over an hour. Then my rod top was jerked and I tightened 
on toa fish. As I wound in I saw the black bars and the dorsal 
fin of a perch. The trout were not feeding. At ten o’clock we 
changed the minnows for flies, but the trout stubbornly refused 
to rise. : 

The next day was spent on Derwentwater. During the 
night we had heard the distant rumble of thunder, and the 
atmosphere was sultry. Derwentwater is more frequented than 
Thirlmere. There is a fleet of motor boats and skiffs at Keswick. 
The best time for fishing is early in the morning or late at night. 
During the past mayfly season some full creels rewarded local 
anglers. The trout that frequent the shallows average about 
herring size, but much heavier trout are taken by trolling in the 
deep water: one of 44lb. has been taken this season. A resident 
fisherman who took a 4lb. trout in March informed us that he 
made a careful examination of the contents of the stomach. 
It is instructive to note that he found nothing but small shellfish. 
These big trout are not surface feeders, though now and again 
they take an artificial fly after sunset. The surest method of 
capture is persistent trolling with the natural minnow. There 
are some heavy pike in Derwentwater, and perch abound in 
certain sandy bays and by the rocks. Pike up to 34lb. have 
been caught. Most of the general fish are taken by summer 
visitors. The natives rarely fish for pike in the winter, but an 
experienced fisherman ought to get excellent sport in October 
and November. One of the local anglers has captured trout 
up to 4{lb. with the fly. His biggest fish with the minnow are 
63lb. and 5#lb. Ona fair day, with a good ripple on the water, 
two'to three of the heavier trout may be captured by trolling 
from a boat. The bait should spin forty to fifty yards behind 
the boat. 

We spent a second evening on Thirlmere. But the trout 
remained in the same dour mood and only perch came to the 
spinning minnows. Our experience is not evidence that trout 
are scarce in Thirlmere. The water contains a large number of 
heavy though not free-rising trout. Char are increasing in the 
lake, and they are known locally as “‘ bass.’’ Shoals of four or 
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five hundred char are seen occasionally in the deep water by the 
dam. There are some large pike in the water. A 14lb. pike 
was taken in the spring on a light trout rod and fine tackle. 

From Thirlmere we went into the heart of the mountains 
in the Buttermere district. Crummock Water and Buttermere 
are connected by a stream. These wild lakes, overshadowed 
by some of the shapeliest and loftiest peaks of the district, 
provide about five miles of trout water. There are boats at 
Scale Hill and Buttermere and three fishing hotels. The River 
Cocker flows out of Crummock and joins the Derwent at Cocker- 
mouth. We found plenty of small and eager trout in this charm- 
ing little stream. The ‘‘ bracken-clock,’’ or Cochbonddu beetle, 
was on the water, and its artificial imitation was our most success- 
ful lure. Native anglers hereabouts use the natural insect, 
and some of the record catches of the whole season are made 
by this means in the becks of the neighbourhood. 

The best fly-fishing from the shore of Crummock is under 
the shadow of the mountain of Mellbreak, by the islands, and 
on the east side by the woods, and under Brackenthwaite Fell 
and Whitelees. On dark, windy days we trolled from a boat 
in the deeper water, and on hot, bright days we waited till the 
sun was behind the mountains. There is a good evening rise 
on this water, and although the trout usually taken with the fly 
are about three to the pound in weight, they are strong fighters. 
By wading in about twelve yards on the east side we were able 
to avoid the trees on the shore and to command the deep water 
that lies within casting distance. The trout appear to swim in 
shoals along the verge of the shallow water. They rise readily 
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to almost any kind of artificial fly. We caught most of our 
evening baskets with the red palmer and a blue dun hackle. 
Some trout rather above the average weight can be taken with 
a floating fly during the dusk. ‘The heavier trout of from 2Ib. to 
3lb. are caught chiefly by trolling the natural minnow within 
about fifty yards of the shore. A few salmon have been captured 
from time to time. A trout of 13lb. is, I believe, the record 
trout taken from Crummock Water. It is probable that the 
big trout caught now and again are ferox. Crummock is one 
of the remoter fishing waters of the Lake District, and it cannot 
be said that it is over-fished. In three days we only met one 
fisherman. The nearest railway station is Cockermouth, eight 
miles distant. Crummock can also be reached from Keswick, 
but the hills are exceedingly steep and the surface bad. The 
best motoring route from Keswick is by Bassenthwaite Lake 
and Embleton. The whole length of the western shore of 
Crummock Water is open, and the water can be waded in most 
of the bays. We found most of the free-rising trout on the east 
side, especially off the wooded parts of the bank, and opposite 
the farmhouse of Rannerdale. Boats can be hired at Scale 
Hill and Buttermere. 

The trout of Buttermere Lake are somewhat smaller than 
those of Crummock, and said to be bolder in rising. The 
favourite flies are the Alder, Wickham’s Fancy, Zulu, Blue Dun 
and Cochbonddu. There are plenty of minnows in these lakes, 
and they are easily caught in a net or trap. Failing the natural 
minnow, a Phantom or Devon will attract trout. In a slight 
breeze the dry-fly may be used with good results, 





COOKERY BY ELECTRICITY —Il 


EFFICIENCY OF THE APPARATUS. 


T should be pointed out in connection with the heating 

of liquids by electricity that there is practically no limit 

to the rapidity with which the boiling point may be reached. 

It is merely a question of the energy absorbed, and resist- 

ance elements to convert any desired quantity of electricity 
into heat can be fitted to apparatus, provided that they can be 
accommodated around the vessel or within it. Thus, boiling 
water can be produced instantaneously in small quantities by 
the use of a suitable number and disposition of elements, or the 
same amount can be made hot with fewer elements, and for a 
corresponding reduction in the power consumption. In any case 
the efficiency is extremely high with well designed apparatus. 
The efficiency of a heater or cooker is represented by the pro- 
portion of energy that is actually made use of to do work as com- 
pared with the theoretical heat value in the electricity absorbed. 
With a water heater in which the elements ar2 mmersed in the 
liquid, the efficiency may approximate to 100 per cent. and usually 
exceeds 97 per cent. With utensils in which the elements are 
clamped at the bottom of the water space, the efficiency averages 
85 per cent. Ifa flat-bottomed utensil, however, is placed over 
a boiling plate with a plane surface, the efficiency seldom reaches 
40 per cent., and may be much lower if good thermal contact 
is not maintained between the heating surface and the vessel to 
be heated. If cookers are employed in which boiling discs are 
provided, great care should be taken to ensure that the plates 
themselves and the vessels placed over them are perfectly flat 
and clean. It is better that the surfaces in contact should not be 
polished, since polish reduces the rate at which the heat is trans- 
mitted. A polished surface is desirable for the sides and top of 
kettles, ovens, grills and other apparatus, as this will increase 
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efficiency by minimising loss of heat by radiation. This property of 
a bright surface to retain heat is made use of by one well-known 
maker of electric ovens, who dispenses with lagging around the 
sides and depends upon the polished surfaces of the double oven 
walls and the air space between to maintain efficiency. 

An oven built in this way is light and portable, can be used 
ona table, and if kept bright takes less energy for a given result 
than a cast-iron oven oi similar capacity with a substantial 
lagging on all sides of slag wool or similar heat-resisting material. 
The light oven is not so robust as the heavy cast-iron type, 
however, and is more suitable for domestic than for industrial 
use, and many users object to the slight trouble involved in 
maintaining its brightness. Partly for these reasons, but also 
because it differs materially in appearance from the gas cooker, 
a large number of householders prefer the cast-iron oven, although 
its efficiency may be less, its bulk greater, and its position close 
to the floor level less convenient than a light oven used on 
bench or table. 

FOOD ECONOMY. 


Whether one or the other system be adopted, however, 
the results may be about equally good, and it is a matter of 
national importance that, with electric cooking in everyday 
domestic practice, the wastage of meat during the cooking 
process is reduced very substantially as compared with othc1 
methods. A joint weighing 1olb. when placed in an electric 
oven will weigh olb. to 9§lb. when perfectly cooked. With other 
methods the loss of weight may be anything from 25 per cent. 
to 40 percent. This means that if it be intended to place on the 
table 73lb. of cooked meat, it is necessary only to order and to 
pay for 8lb. of meat from the butcher instead of r1olb., as is 
usually done. With electric cooking, also, the flavour of the meat 
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is preserved and the natural juices retained, thus improving its 
appearance, making it more appetising and increasing its digesti- 
bility, while the same results can always be obtained, since the 
conditions never vary. Uniform cooking can be depended upon 
at all times: hence cakes, pastries, puddings and the like always 
turn out well, being evenly baked and with a delightful smell 
and colour, the absence of draught ensuring the correct rising 
of cakes and pies to give desirable lightness. 

Records of many hundreds of electric cooking installa- 
tions in private residences show that the current consumption 
averages I.2 units per person daily, if all the meals are prepared 
electrically. With large equipments, such as those in use at 
the staff kitchens of Selfridge and Co., Swan and Edgar, Harvey 
Nichols, and many others, the consumption per head is less even 
than this. If current is available at 2d. per unit, the cost of 
cooking for a household of ten persons will average only 2s. 
per day, or 14s. weekly, the consumption being 12 units per day 
or 84 units per week. 

THE SAVING OF LABOUR. 

In view of the presen: dearth of domestic labour, anything 
that tends to reduce work in the home merits the most careful 
attention, and with electric cooking labour is reduced to the mini- 
mum. There is no soot to remove from kettles and saucepans, no 
dirt to be cleared up, ashes to be removed or flucs to be swept. So 
clean is the apparatus that any lady can use it without soiling 
her dress. Being free from smell and fumes, electric cookers 
contaminate neither the atmosphere nor the food. Many 
articles, as already explained, can be used on the dining table 
or side- 
board. The 
breakfast 
toast can be 
made in 
this way, 
the bacon 
grilled, 
Ce Oss ie te hs 
prepared 
and eggs 
steamed. 
At lunch 
many tasty 
dishes can 
be cooked 
without cal- 
ling upon 
the kitchen 
staff, while 
the after- 
noon tea- 
kettle or 
the electric 
teapot can 
be boiled in 
the draw- 
ing -room, 
and_ cakes, 
pastries and 
the like 
baked in an 
ovenette 
standing 
the theatre or upon return 
chafing dish offers a means for pre- 

other light refreshments, while the 
available for those requiring a_ hot 
beverage. In the bedroom or dressing-room the electric 
hot water jug is most useful, and for men the electric 
shaving mug permits of hot water being obtained in a few 
moments. For heating a baby’s food, the electric milk-heater 
with its porcelain interior offers many advantages Over a spirit- 
heated device, apart from the lessened fire risk. Bed-warmers, 
curling-tong heaters, electric flat irons and many other desirable 
accessories come under the head of heating rather than of 
cooking apparatus, although closely allied. 

LIGHTING PLANTS FOR COOKING SUPPLY. 

There are many districts, of course, in which no public 
electric supply is available, but this does not preclude the adoption 
of electric cooking. Country houses, however isolated, can, and 
usually do, have an electric lighting installation with power 
furnished by a steam or petrol engine or by a convenient stream. 
Such sets may be used to supply cookers and heaters as well as 
the electric lamps ; a storage battery of larger capacity, of course, 
being needed to meet the increased demand. If an automatic 
lighting plant be installed, however, it is not necessary to put 
down a large battery, for the engine will start up immediately 
a lead greater than that represented by one or two lamps is 
switched on, and it will stop as soon as the additional load is 
switched off. Automatic control, indeed, can be arranged for 
in the case of petrol-driven generators that were installed merely 
for lighting purposes, and the existing battery usually can be 
retained. With a water motor of small output, sufficient only 
when supplying the lamps direct to give the light required, 
electric cooking can be carried out by running the plant during 
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the day, and perhaps at night also, and storing the energy so 
obtained in a battery for use when required. As pointed out in 
the previous article, electric heating in some cases can be adopted 
in conjunction with an existing central hot-water system, the 
water being heated both by coaland by electricity, or electric heat- 
ing units fitted in the “radiators ’’ themselves. A substantial 
saving in fuel may be secured in this way at small cost if the 
supply of water to the motor driving the electric generator be 
constant and has not to be paid for. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE COST. 


It may be useful to explain how the cost of using any given 
article for a given time can be worked out. If an electric kettle, 
for example, be turned upside down, figures will be found upon 
it. These may read 200/220V, 2.5 amps, meaning that the 
device is intended for use on 200 to 220 volt circuits, and that 
the current consumption is at the rate of 2.5 amperes. By 
multiplying these figures the “ wattage’ is found; thus 200 x 
2.5=500 watts. The kettle takes energy, therefore, at the rate 
of 500 watts. A Board of Trade unit consists of 1,000 watt- 
hours, 7.e., 1,000 watts taken for one hour, or 500 watts for 
two hours, or 250 watts for four hours or their equivalent. The 
kettle in question takes 500 watts and uses one-half of a unit 
every hour it is actually on circuit. If current is available at 
2d. per unit, the cost of operation is 1d. per hour at full heat. 
If heat regulation is provided for on the apparatus, the rated 
wattage applies only to the maximum loading; and if the full 
heat is only used for a short period and the work continued at 
a lower heat, the consumption, and consequently the cost, are 
reduced proportionately. All electrical apparatus is marked 
in this manner, whether it be an oven, grill, vacuum cleaner or 
egg boiler, but lamps are usually marked with the voltage and 
with the wattage as well; thus, 200 v.50 w. Sucha lamp will 
run for twenty hours before it consumes a unit of electricity. 


HOW ELECTRICAL APPARATUS WORKS. 


Liquid heaters are equipped with resistance elements 
formed usually of nickel-chromium wire wound over strips of 
mica and clamped to the under side of the utensil, sometimes 
being fitted within pockets immersed in the liquid. This wire 
offers resistance to the passage of current and is raised in tempera- 
ture, but operates at a heat not greatly exceeding that of boiling 
water and far below that of a visible red. Elements for grills 
and toasters usually consist of coils of similar wire supported 
by mica, quartz glass or fireclay bases. The wires operate at 
a bright red in order to produce a high proportion of radiant 
heat, which is the form most used for grilling and toasting. 
It is possible, however, most successfully to grill or to braise 
meat or fish on the contact system with but little radiant 
heat present, and in this case the grilling surface is flat and is 
heated by wires underneath, the article to be cooked being placed 
on top. With radiant grilling the food is placed underneath the 
glowing wires, while, for toasting, the elements should be 
arranged vertically, so that the bread may stand on edge and 
part readily with its moisture. 

For oven work similar coils are usually employed, but 
running at a somewhat lower temperature. They are protected 
from accidental contact by a metal grid, but can readily be got 
at for renewal or examination. Boiling discs in the past have 
all been enclosed in cast-iron envelopes with machined working 
surface, the wire elements being wound flat on mica strips and 
clamped to the under-side. These are now giving place to discs 
or rings in which the wire runs exposed to the air and operates 
at a glowing heat, the utensil being placed on a grid above, that 
prevents it touching the wires and protects the elements from 
accidental contact. This open form of boiling ring is more 
efficient than the enclosed variety, and does not necessitate 
the use of flat-bottomed vessels, since it heats mainly by radia- 
tion, and not by conduction as with the enclosed form. Water 
or grease spilt over the wires passes through the coils and does 
no harm, while the elements can readily be replaced. It is not 
a simple matter to repair an enclosed disc, which usually must 
be detached completely from the cooker and sent to the makers, 
a spare unit being kept on hand for replacement. For use in 
restaurants and hotels, as pointed out previously, a solid form 
of boiling table, in which independent discs or open-type rings 
are dispensed with, is meeting with great success, this construc- 
tion standing up to the rough usage given to cooking apparatus 
in large kitchens. 

Three-heat control is provided as a general rule for ovens, 
boiling discs and self-contained utensils such as kettles and 
saucepans. This is arranged for by switches mounted on the 
device or on a panel alongside, or, in the case of independent 
apparatus, by protruding terminal pins over which loose con- 
nectors attached to a length of flexible wire are placed. 

It is best for several reasons to control a cooking range 
from switches mounted away from the apparatus on a board 
containing also fuses and indicating lamps for the different 
circuits. All such apparatus should be “earthed” so as to 
make it impossible for the user to receive a shock from 
the cooker in any circumstances. Earthing is easily accom- 
plished by attaching a wire to the cooker frame and taking 
it to a water but mot to a gas pipe, soldering the connection 
if possible. Most cookers provide for earthing, and a good 
contractor will always earth the apparatus when it is being 
installed. STANLEY J. HARDING. 
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